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Abstract 


The Changing Paradigm of Congregational Music: 

A Disciples of Christ Response 
by 

David C. Helseth 

The dramatic changes that have taken place in our society since 1960 have had a 
tremendous impact upon the local church and especially the congregational music sung in 
worship each week. With attendance in mainline congregations declining during these 
years as the traditional hymns of the faith have been sung, members have been looking at 
the fast growing churches who are reaching the baby boomers for answers and see a 
different type of worship service with praise music sounding like that of the popular 
culture. 

This paper explores the dynamics of the changing culture and how the 
congregational hymn is being affected. It is the goal of this project to show that the many 
contemporary hymns being written and sung today can help revitalize the worship of 
mainline congregations without having to throw out the traditional order of service. 

An in-depth analysis of the musical issues facing the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) in its formative years (1830 -1880) demonstrates that the musical questions 
churches are facing today are similar to what the church has faced in the past. Some 
helpful insights are gleaned from Disciples’ history. 

Following the historical analysis, radical changes that have influenced our culture 
since 1960 are examined. These, in turn, have impacted the local congregation and the 
congregational song. 
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The fourth chapter is a more in-depth analysis of congregational singing in light of 


H. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture terminology. Works by several writers who 
approach worship and music from different theological perspectives are presented as a 
way to evaluate the current music struggles. A theology of worship is central for clarity. 

The fifth chapter is a presentation of the writer’s congregational situation and what 
has been done in recent years The recently published Chalice Hymnal has many new 
hymns which are theologically grounded, relevant to this new era, and the foundation to 
vital congregational singing in a time of paradigm change. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Hearing the Song 
Statement of the Problem 

During the past four decades of this century the United States has experienced 
unimaginable change in the culture beyond the anticipation of many, if not all, of its 
citizens. Many of these changes have been exciting and positive for the country while 
others have caused much pain and worry. Television has moved from being a novelty to 
standard furniture in every home; computers have completely changed the way the 
business world operates. Instant communication through cellular phones and satellites to 
any place in the world was the fantasy material of comic strips just a few years back. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge and technology in every field has dramatically and forever 
changed our view of life and how we live. Our lives have also been touched by the 
destruction of drugs, gang violence, sexual abuse, increased divorce rates and violent 
crimes. Women are working outside the home in greater numbers. Baby boomers have 
grown up, many having left the church, but others are searching again. We cannot go 
back, whether we want to or not, but what the future holds is at the same time exciting as 
well as frightening. 

In the midst of this dramatic acceleration of change the people of faith who gather 
together in local congregations for worship have discovered that the cultural dynamics in 
society have also found their way into the church and are sitting beside them as they sing 
praises to God. The cultural changes experienced since 1960 have dramatically affected 
the hymns of the church. Some congregations have welcomed them with open arms and 
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many find sanctuaries filled to overflowing with new music. Others have rejected them 
while still others want to welcome them but are struggling with the relationship of faith to 
the society. With fewer people sitting in the pews singing the hymns, the local 
congregation has been trying to find a song on which the church and the culture can 
harmonize, yet frequently hear contrasting different tunes. The local congregations are in 
a quandary as to which song to sing. 

Traditional mainline churches have been facing declining attendance for the past 
thirty years; newer congregations among some of the more conservative denominations 
are rapidly growing into megachurches with thousands of people attending every 
weekend. Frequently cited as one of the main reasons for that rapid growth is the type of 
music sung in worship. 

Importance of the Problem 

Singing is an essential element of faith and worship which cannot and should not 
be taken lightly. Down through the centuries people of faith have united their voices in 
praise to God. Hymns have served as powerful expressions of faith in times of distress. 
Hymns have united people in a common cause of service and witness. Words and music 
have joined to be the teachers of faith, scripture and theology. Hymns have moved people 
to answer the call of discipleship and ministry. 

Though it seems like such a small matter, congregational hymn singing has become 
a controversial topic around which much discussion and debate has taken place over the 
past two decades, especially since 1990. Congregations have wrestled with what to do to 
be relevant to society yet keep the traditions of the church. New music with new sounds 
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played on instruments from the popular culture receive mixed reviews. Do we sing the 
popular praise music set to contemporary sounds or do we ignore them and hope they go 
away? Do we keep our hymnals or throw them out? Churches want to grow and be 
relevant yet also be faithful to historical worship which bonds people across time and 
space. The faith song of the people reflects not only their history and theological 
understanding but also the culture and times in which they live. 

The issue of congregational music is more than a musical problem; it is primarily a 
theological problem that needs thought and reflection so that a congregation knows why it 
sings what it sings. Music is a powerful and essential element of worship that must not be 
used to manipulate people into emotional frenzies for a desired response. 

Historically, this movement in current congregational music is nothing new. It has 
happened before and it will happen again. We will explore one of those historical times in 
depth. 

To what extent the church should accept and adapt to the culture and to what 
extent the church should resist certain trends in the society is a major theological struggle. 
The worship music of the believers is caught in this tension. The culture is changing and 
so will the church. "Old alignments may be breaking down. We may be in a period of 
fundamental shifts, not unlike the time of the Reformation." 1 If this is truly the case, and 
many seem to agree, then serious analysis and study is demanded. 


'Paul Westermeyer, “The Present State of Church Music: Historical and 
Theological Reflections.” Word and World 12, no. 3 (Summer 1992): 215. 
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Thesis Statement 

Because local congregations are experiencing such a historic paradigm shift in the 
culture which is directly affecting hymn singing, this project examines the historical and 
theological context of congregational hymn singing so as to guide churches in making 
informed, thoughtful and creative musical decisions which will help foster dynamic 
worshipping communities in the twenty-first century. 

Definitions of Terms 

It will be helpful to define certain terms at this point for the purpose of clarity of 
meaning. 

Church/Conereeation 

The focus of the project is on the local gathering of Christian believers which this 
writer calls church. Church refers to all the believers of Christ scattered around the world 
and is also used to refer to a local gathering, likewise called a congregation. In this paper, 
church and congregation are used interchangeably to refer to the local manifestation of 
God's people in Christ. On occasion the universal sense of church will be meant and be 
understood in the context of the discussion as so indicated. 

Hvmn 

Definitions of hymns are as varied as those who try to describe them. Contributors 
to The New Oxford Companion to Music use St. Augustine's definition as the basis for 
their article. 

A hymn is the praise of God by singing. A hymn is a song embodying the 
praise of god. If there be merely praise but not praise of god it is not a 
hymn. If there be praise, and praise of God, but not sung, it is not a hymn. 
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For it to be a hymn, it is needful, therefore, for it to have three things - 
praise, praise of God, and these sung. 2 

This definition is inclusive of a number of types of music used in worship, all which 
are designed to glorify God. In the broader sense, a hymn can also refer to texts and tunes 
designed to encourage people in faith and instruct members regarding faith beyond just the 
praise of God as well as teaching biblical stories and truths. In this project, we will use the 
term hymn to refer to the more limited definition of a style of music different from Gospel 
songs or praise choruses. 

Gospel Songs/Hvmns 

This is a form of congregational hymns which developed in the United States in the 
late nineteenth century and reached great popularity through the work of Evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody and musician Ira Sankey and laypeople like Fanny Crosby. Focusing on 
the individual's relationship with Christ, these songs were popular in revivals where they 
were used to move people toward conversion. 

Praise Music 

This is a term that is being widely used to describe the new worship music that has 
become popular in the 1990s. Generally praise music uses scripture phrases as the basis 
for the text and attaches it to an easy to learn melody that has a more rock beat similar to 
the popular culture music. They are easily memorized (mnemonic) in nature and 
frequently repeated several times with certain phrases being emphasized over and over. 


2 Percy Scholes and Christopher Moore, “Hymns and Hymn Tunes,” in The New 
Oxford Companion to Music, ed. Denis Arnold, vol. 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1983), 890. 
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Praise music is designed to be accompanied with instruments common to popular 
rock bands - electronic keyboards, guitars, drums and other instruments. Electronically 
amplified, a group of singers lead the congregation from the front. 

Paradigm 

This term was first made popular by Thomas Kuhn in his book. The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions , to describe how people approach particular problems with a certain 
frame of reference and assumptions through which they operate.'" Though originally used 
in the scientific community, it soon spread to all areas of life. William Easum in his book. 
Dancing with Dinosaurs: Ministry in a Hostile and Hurting World , gives a clear and 
insightful definition. 

A paradigm is a set of assumptions, beliefs, ideas, values or expectations 
that form a filter through which we make meaning out of life, create 
structure and process, view information, and make value judgments. A 
paradigm sets the boundaries in which we are willing to process 
information and tells us how to solve problems. Our paradigms are what 
allow us to accept or cause us to reject new ideas, or keep us from seeing 
information in a new way. 4 


Restoration Movement 

This is the name used to describe the movement that started in the early 1800s in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky under the leadership of 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell and Barton W. Stone. Also known as the Stone- 
Campbell movement, its members called themselves "Disciples" and "Christians." Their 


3 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions . 2nd ed. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press), 1970. 

4 William Easum, Dancing with Dinosaurs: Ministry in a Hostile and Hurting 
World (Nashville: Abingdon, 1993), 13. 
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desire was to restore the church by returning to the New Testament "order of things" and 
achieve total Christian unity without any denominational boundaries by adhering to New 
Testament guidelines of organization and belief. Out of this restoration movement three 
separate groups (denominations) have emerged. The Church of Christ (noninstrumental) 
was first officially recognized as a separate denomination in 1906. In 1969 the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) officially came into being, and those Christian Churches who 
chose not to become a part of the Disciples remained the "Independent" Christian 
Churches and Churches of Christ. 

Because I am a part of the Disciples of Christ, I will be thinking in terms of these 
congregations, yet in dealing with our history in the 1800s I will use Disciples to refer to 
the entire restoration movement. 

Mainline Denominations 

When using this term I will be referring to those historical denominations within 
the Unites States who have a long history of influence in the country. Though some now 
call them "oldline" or "sideline," this group still has important significance. I am referring 
to the Presbyterian Church, the United Methodist Church, the Congregational Church 
(United Church of Christ), the American Baptist Church, and the Episcopal Church. 
Though Disciples have been late in arriving, they are tied theologically to this group. 
Word and Sacrament 

Coming out of the free church tradition, this term is not familiar to Disciples of 
Christ. It has been historically used to describe the liturgical order of worship of the 
Roman Catholics and Protestant churches. It refers to the two main elements of the 
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service - - the service of the Word where the scriptures are read and a sermon or homily 
given, and then the service of the Sacrament where the Lord’s Supper is enacted. This 
basic order of worship goes back to the early church. Since the Disciples of Christ have 
both elements every Sunday, it is appropriate to use this term even though we don’t claim 
that tradition. 

Scope and Limitations 

To make this project manageable, I have decided to focus only on congregational 
hymn singing in particular, leaving areas such as choral anthems, organ music and 
instrumental music for another paper. I have also chosen to look particularly at the history 
of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), realizing that many of the issues discussed 
will apply to other mainline denominations. Within this denomination’s two hundred year 
history, the focus will be on the fifty year period from 1830 to 1880 in which the major 
congregational music issues were defined and debated. I will then compare those findings 
with the current cultural setting. 

Project Outline 

The second chapter gives an analysis of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
history from 1830-1880 in its cultural context on the growing and changing Western 
frontier. In the writings of its leaders, especially those of Alexander Campbell, we will 
discover that there were four areas of musical discussion around hymn singing that are 
easily identifiable. We will explore these in some depth to see what insights we can glean 
for today. 
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The cultural changes that shook the United States during the 1960s and the impact 
these have had upon the church and, in particular, church music are discussed in the third 
chapter. 

The fourth chapter studies in more detail the relationship of Christ and culture, 
using H. Richard Niebuhr’s terms and how the musical problems of the Disciples in the 
1800s shed light on the current culture and church music. Several contemporary writers 
who hold different views of worship music and the relation of church to culture will be 
compared. Clarifying one's theology of worship is central in moving toward the future. 

In the fifth chapter I will be a sharing of my personal ministerial situation and what 
my congregation has done regarding hymns in worship. Several of the hymns in the new 
Chalice Hymnal will be shared as examples of exciting new hymns which can help 
revitalize worship. 

The final chapter summarizes observations from the project and give ideas as to 
what is before us. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Remembering Our Song 
Introduction 

In search of a new beginning for the theological restlessness that was within them, 
Thomas Campbell, of the Seceder Presbyterian Church, along with his son, Alexander 
Campbell, journeyed from northern Ireland in the first decade of the 1800s to settle on the 
western frontier where Thomas was given a preaching assignment. Barton Warren Stone, 
a regular Presbyterian, was struggling with some of the same types of issues. Seeking 
freedom from heavy hierarchical structures along with a desire to return to the New 
Testament as the foundation for faith and order, these ministers, and others, joined forces 
to form a restoration movement which grew rapidly on the untamed frontier west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

During the fifty year period between 1830 and 1880 much growth and change took 
place in this movement as the frontier constantly expanded west. The central musical 
issues regarding hymnody and congregational hymn singing in worship were clearly 
defined during this period, reflecting the changing culture. In 1828 Alexander Campbell 
published the first in the line of many hymnals. Barton Stone, along with Thomas Adams, 
published a hymnal in 1829. In 1829 Campbell concluded seven years of publishing The 
Christian Baptist journal and began in 1830 a new theological venture with the 
introduction of the monthly journal, The Millennial Harbinger . In 1832, after several years 
of discussions and negotiations, the "Campbellites" and "Stoneites" joined forces to unite 
all Christians through the return to the New Testament "order of things." 
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In the following fifty years numerous cultural advances presented challenges to this 
growing movement’s hymnody. By 1880 the major musical issues had been addressed, 
though not all resolved. In 1882 the last hymnal based on the 1829 original of Alexander 
Campbell was published. During this era four basic music and hymn issues arose which 
the Disciples wrestled with concerning worship and theology 

We will begin by setting the social scene of the nineteenth century in which the 
Disciples found themselves and which helped them grow into one of the largest United 
States bom denominations. Since the cultural issues of the time directly impacted and 
influenced the music in the church, the hymnody of the church cannot be understood 
outside the cultural context. 

As the United States grew rapidly westward and what once was the frontier 
became settled, ways of thinking were challenged. Long-held paradigms were confronted 
with stimulating new ones. Some were greeted more openly than others; some even 
caused divisions among the Disciples who sought Christian unity as a primary goal. The 
paradigms in which the church community lives are a combination of cultural as well as 
theological views, and distinction between the two is not always easy. As we explore the 
Disciples and their hymnody, we will see how the culture forced the growing movement to 
respond to the new models, in particular to the music life of the congregation. 

Growing on the Frontier: 1830 - 1880 

In the fifty years following the Revolutionary War with England the infant nation 
began a period of growth and expansion. The spirit of independence that brought forth 
this new nation carried over into a desire to expand and explore this vast new land and 
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control one's own destiny. The sense of freedom, equality, sovereignty and representation 
fostered by the War was acted out; respect for tradition and education faded. 1 In acting 
this out more and more people began to move across the Allegheny Mountains into the 
uncharted expanses of land to the west, risking their lives for the taste of freedom and 
independence. 

In the process of moving west, the barrier of the mountains also became a barrier 
to thought and control. A pioneering spirit of individualism and independence from the 
political, cultural and religious establishments of the big cities on the east coast fostered a 
culture quite its own. "The conflict between the frontier and the coast was largely due to 
the opposing interests of agricultural and commercial, of debtor and creditor, societies." 2 
At the root of these conflicts were the social and political views which grew out of the 
economic differences between East and West. Isolationism, poor communication among 
the scattered communities and lack of education were also contributing factors. Two 
different cultures emerged. 3 

By 1830 the territory just west of the Allegheny Mountains was already changing. 

The first wave of pioneers had headed farther west, and what became known as the 

Midwest took on more settled characteristics. The infancy stage of growth became 

adolescence. Between 1835 and 1870, 

[settlements grew closer together. What had once been largely 
agricultural territory took on urban characteristics. A middle class of 

1 Nathan 0. Hatch, The Democratization of American Christianity (New Haven. 
Yale University Press, 1989), 6. 

2 Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York: H. Holt 
and Co., 1929), 139. 

3 Niebuhr, Social Sources . 139. 
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merchants and shopkeepers began to emerge. Wealth began to 
accumulate. The ratio of farmers to city dwellers in America decreased 
steadily from 1800 - 1850. The cultural lag between the frontier areas 
moving out toward the Middle West and industrialized eastern locations 
began to disappear. Communication improved. 4 

To this listing of major changes, Winfred Garrison adds other signs of a country 

rapidly growing and stretching during this time: 

The coming of the railroads, the clearing of the forests, the breaking up of 
the prairie into farms, the growth of cities and county-seat towns, the 
creation of public school systems, the multiplication of colleges, the 
progressive urbanization of manners and fashions. Log cabins gave place 
to frame and brick buildings, buckskin to broadcloth, and the frontier mind 
to the temper and mood of a more sophisticated society. 3 

The War Between the States which erupted in the 1860s not only forced the nation 
to mature but also added another division to the of culture. Though the lines between 
East and West were slowly fading during the middle decades of the nineteenth century, 
they were still present. Now the tension leading up to the Civil War and the following 
years brought a distinction between North and South. The economic differences regarding 
agricultural and industrial development between North and South were at the root of the 
slavery views that developed and eventually exploded into war. 6 These differences divided 
the nation on both sides of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The decades after the Civil War saw tremendous development and expansion. 

Production of crude oil increased seven times; the manufacture of steel and 
iron, ten times; and the production of coal, nearly twenty times. Five 


4 Mark G. Toulouse, Joined in Discipleship: The Maturing of an American 
Religious Movement (St. Louis: Chalice, 1992), 145. 

5 Winfred Garrison, Religion Follows the Frontier: A History of the Disciples of 
Christ (New York: Harper and Bros., 1931), 199. 

6 Niebuhr, Social Sources . 188. 
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transcontinental railroads were completed, gigantic business monopolies 
were built; technology and science were bridled by industry in an unending 
quest for efficiency. 7 

As the nation matured from adolescence into adulthood, social problems also 
grew. The growth of industry fostered conflict between management and labor and the 
inequities of salaries and working conditions. Opposition to immigration arose as more 
and more people from varing countries moved to this "land of opportunity”; racial and 
anti-Catholic pressures grew with new faces. Economic competition with new businesses 
was threatening existing industry. Social issues such as women's rights, Indians' rights and 
prohibition of alcohol became rallying cries for various groups. 8 It truly was a time of 
great change. 

By 1890 the United States had grown and expanded to reach from "sea to shining 
sea." Roger Wayne Hicks quotes the U.S Census Bureau as declaring 1890 the official 
end of the American Frontier. 9 The years between 1830 and 1880 were a time of amazing 
growth and change, especially west of the Allegheny Mountains. What was vast expanses 
of land with few settlers became settled farmland and growing cities with improving lines 
of communication and travel. The differences between East and West were slowly faded. 
The spirit of individualism and freedom that drove the early pioneers still prevailed, yet 
with a moderated tone. 

7 David Edwin Harrell, Jr., The Social Sources of Division in the Disciples of 
Christ. 1865-1900, vol 2 of A Social History of the Disciples of Christ (Atlanta: 

Publishing Systems, 1973), 1. 

8 Harrell, Social Sources . 1. 

9 Roger Wayne Hicks, "The Story of a Hymnbook," The Hvmn 40, no. 2 (Apr. 
1989): 16. 
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The pioneers and frontier people who sought new ventures in the West took with 
them their faith in God. The journey for freedom and independence that they sought also 
described their attitude toward religion and established churches. The individualism and 
general lack of respect for all authority included the ecclesiastical and clerical. Every 
person had "the innate ability to discover religious truth simply by a rational investigation 
of the Scriptures." 10 

The early decades of the nineteenth century saw a time of religious ferment and 
revivalism across the young nation. On the frontier the view of independent thinking 
combined with isolationism to set the stage for the Great Western Revival that swept the 
area known today as Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Extended camp meetings provided much opportunity for social gathering but 
also fueled the emotional expressions of faith typical of revivals. The Cane Ridge Revival 
of 1801 in Kentucky, where Barton Stone was pastor at the time, was an example of the 
religious climate. "The first third of the nineteenth century experienced a period of 
religious ferment, chaos, and originality unmatched in American history." 11 

It was the common people, not the ordained clergy, who influenced the thought 
and direction of the church on the frontier. The people took the church and shaped it into 
their pragmatic, down-to-earth, simple ways. It challenged "common people to take 
religious destiny into their own hands, to think for themselves, to oppose centralized 


10 David Edwin Harrell, Jr., Quest for a Christian America: The Disciples of Christ 
and American Society to 1886. vol. 1 of A Social History of the Disciples of Christ 
(Nashville: Disciples of Christ Historical Society, 1966), 28-29. 

11 Hatch, 64. 
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authority and the elevation of the clergy as a separate order of men." 12 The very spirit of 
the frontier permeated the church and its view of structure and organization. 

By 1830 the wild and unexplored frontier had moved farther west, and the region 
which became Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West Virginia, Tennessee and Illinois was more 
settled. The church also experienced a settling in as maturity took place; the cultural and 
economic growth of the area translated into change for the church. 13 The more radical 
and extreme elements of religious experience seen in the early decades of the century 
faded away as the society matured. "The frontier sect becomes a rural church, in which 
the sharply defined character, inherited from the pioneer days, has been modified by the 
influence of social habit." 14 

This domestication of the church on the former frontier into a rural farming area 
did not mean that the church took on the characteristics of the old established churches on 
the east coast. Sectional differences continued; the East coast churches had become more 
urban. 15 It was not until the end of the nineteenth century when the Midwest had 
developed enough so that the churches which grew up out of the frontier had reached the 
status of denomination did they overcome some of the barriers that existed earlier in the 
century. 16 


12 Hatch, 58. 

13 Harrell, Quest . 16. 

14 Niebuhr, Social Sources. 181. 

15 Niebuhr, Social Sources. 182. 

16 Harrell, Quest . 16. 
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As the nation matured from adolescence into adulthood and experienced social 
upheavals, so the church was also tested. The church reflected the society in its struggle 
with the expansion of science, technology and social issues. Issues such as Darwinian 
evolution forced the church to reflect on the role of Scripture in faith. 17 

As the nation grew and expanded, the church followed. The social and cultural 
setting in which the church found itself on the frontier affected its thought and structure; 
denominations peculiar to the frontier developed. At the same time, the powerful 
Christian message had a formative influence upon the development of the cultural setting 
of the time. 18 The two directly influenced each other. Together democracy and the 
Christian Gospel formed a powerful force. 

Expanding the Faith 

The birth of the Stone-Campbell movement on the frontier and its rapid growth in 
the nineteenth century were directly related to the fact that the views of the leadership 
regarding the church were parallel to the thinking of laity. The desire for independence 
from authorities, a return to simple Christianity as found in the New Testament and 
encouraging people to think for themselves fit nicely into the mindset of those seeking the 
freedom of the frontier. 

As the frontier moved West, so did the Disciples of the Stone-Campbell 
movement. "Like a rider on a surfboard, the Disciples rode the wave of the frontier as it 


17 Harrell, Social Sources. 2. 

18 Harrell, Quest . 17. 
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swept across the prairie." 19 The Disciples, however, were not quite the frontier church as 
were other denominations, such as the Methodists and Baptists, who had already achieved 
organization and were ready to be on the cutting edge as the frontier moved west. 
Following just behind, the Disciples shared in the newness but also avoided some of the 
emotional extremes that accompanied much of the religious expression on the expanding 
western horizon. 20 

By 1830 the thinking and beliefs of Stone and Campbell were becoming solidified 
and finding favor among the common citizens. In 1832 Stone and Campbell decided to 
join forces in their goal for Christian unity through the restoration of New Testament 
Christianity, and in so doing eliminated some of the more radical elements of both parties 
and "mellowing the most incompatible elements in the thought of both streams." 21 A 
major signaling of this new direction was in Alexander Campbell's move to discontinue 
publishing the iconoclastic Christian Baptist at the end of 1829 and replace it with a new 
periodical. The Millennial Harbinger, beginning January 1830. This new publication 
became the leading voice of this growing movement and thrust Campbell into the 
forefront. Disciple historians Lester McAllister and William Tucker claim that, "The 
responsibility of leading a separate religious movement altered Campbell's point of view- 
more than he was willing to admit." 22 


19 Garrison, 200. 

:o Niebuhr, Social Sources . 180. 

21 Harrell, Quest . 59. 

22 Lester G. McAllister and William E. Tucker, Journey in Faith: A History of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ! (St. Louis: Bethany, 1975), 146. 
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As the Midwest became more settled, so did the Disciple churches in the growing 
communities. They were able to relate to the common folk but they also made significant 
connections with the people of culture, wealth and social position. 23 This provided a 
stabilizing influence against the more extreme elements still influencing many churches. 
"Between 1830 and 1860, Disciples became a respectable member of mainstream 
Protestantism. Their ministry moved toward education and settled pastorates, their 
congregations toward attracting a middle-class membership, and their leaders toward 
responsible reputations in the eyes of the 'established ministry.'" 24 

The antebellum years for the Disciples were a time of significant growth and 
expansion. At the 1832 union Barton Stone joined his 10,000 members with the 12,000 of 
AJexander Campbell. By 1860 total membership had leaped to over 190,000. 23 

The founding of the American Christian Missionary Society in 1849 at a large 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, and election of Alexander Campbell as its first president 
were significant in the life of this growing movement. The beginning of a national 
organization and the solidifying of the movement into a powerful force also gave birth to 
internal differences regarding the interpretation of the restoration plea which grew into 
actual divisions in the coming decades. 26 Two camps of thinking began to emerge - - 


23 Harrell, Quest . 8. 

:4 Toulouse, 33. 

25 McAllister and Tucker, 154-55. Recent findings tell us that no more than half of 
the churches related to Walter Scott actually joined the union in 1832. 

26 Harrell, Quest . 8. 
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those in favor of denominational structures with more social and political activism, and 
those with a more sectarian view of biblical legalism and separation from the world. 27 

Though some other denominations and religious movements divided over the Civil 
War, the Stone-Campbell movement did not. The vision of Christian unity in the face of 
diversity was still held strongly enough by the leadership to keep the churches together on 
the surface. The North-South conflicts, however, were taking shape in other ways and 
after the war became major points of division. 

In this same time period the founding leaders were beginning to die: Barton Stone 
in 1844, Thomas Campbell in 1854 and Walter Scott in 1861. Alexander Campbell, the 
most influential of the original leaders, died in 1866. The second generation of leaders, 
including Isaac Errett, Archibald McLean, J. H. Garrison and W. K. Pendleton, began to 
position themselves for leadership. 

The years following the Civil War and Alexander Campbell's death marked a new 
era in the life of the Disciples. The movement entered a stage of "maximum efficiency 
which was marked by dramatic expansion and rapid institutional growth." 28 Some of the 
spirit of Stone and Campbell, which allowed them to set aside differences for the sake of 
unity, began to fade as the interpretation of the restoration principle became more sharply 
defined, leading to serious debates and divisions. 

Walter Harrell lists three major developments which dominated this second era of 
the Disciples. 


27 Harrell, Quest , 60. 

28 Harrell, Social Sources . 3 
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First was a continuing, ever accelerating, expansion which thrust the 
church into a position of numerical respectability. In the second place, 
a second generation of Disciples leaders began erecting a system of 
denominational institutions and an accompanying sense of denominational 
consciousness. The third theme of the era was internal strife. 29 

By 1880 a new denomination was well on the way to being formed, whether the founding 
leaders intended it or not. 

The Disciples were a product of their environment, to a large extent. As Mark 
Toulouse comments, "In certain instances of Disciple history it is sometimes hard to tell 
whether the Gospel or the culture had the upper hand."'’ 0 They were a cross section of 
Anglo-Saxon, Protestant middle America, and all the "divisive elements in the complex 
American economic and cultural life of the nineteenth century were at work molding the 
Disciples’ emphasis - - East and West, North and South, rural and urban, dispossessd and 
middle class, all of these sociological forces forged their own Christian message out of the 
Disciples’ plea."’ 1 

The desire for political liberty naturally flowed over into religious liberty. 

Individual freedoms which had been fought for became a part of one's faith expression as 
well. ’ 2 From a different perspective, the reformation that Stone and Campbell started was 
a reaction against the existing state of the church in America at that time.'*’ 

29 Harrell, Social Sources . 5. 

30 Toulouse, 36. 

' 1 Harrell, Quest . 24. 

’ 2 Niebuhr, Social Sources . 142. 

Toulouse, 62. 
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The "Restoration Plea" that Barton Stone and Thomas Campbell both championed 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was a desire for unity among all Christians by 
abolishing all denominational structures. This would be accomplished by returning to 
New Testament Christianity and restoring the ancient Gospel. These restorationists 
viewed the Bible, especially the New Testament, as a constitution from which all that was 
needed to organize a unified church could be found. As this view of the Bible became 
ingrained among the followers, this led the second generation of leaders to viewing the 
New Testament more as a law book. 34 

Two slogans expressed clearly this plea. Thomas Campbell stated, "Where the 
Scriptures speak, we speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent." While this 
emphasized the foundation of Scripture for all decisions, the second dictum focused on the 
desire for unity in the church - "In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; and in all 
things, charity." Both of these allowed much latitude in interpretation which encouraged 
unity as well as diversity, but they did not answer the problem as to what was essential and 
if the Scriptures are silent on an issue what course of action should be taken. 

The two desires of Christian unity by restoring the "ancient order of things" united 
the leadership of the movement in its infancy. By the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, however, members began to find themselves emphasizing one side more than the 
other. Those who considered themselves “liberal” focused more on Christian unity; those 
who claimed to be “conservative” emphasized the need to restore the ancient order as 
found in the New Testament. This all focused upon Thomas Campbell's "Where the 


' 4 Toulouse, 64-65. 
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Scripture's speak, we speak; and where they are silent, we are silent." Liberals took a 
loose view, which allowed freedom to speak and act as one chose if the Scriptures did not 
address the problem; conservatives believed that if the Scriptures were silent on an issue 
then the church had no authority to make its own decision/ 5 

The divisions which arose in full bloom after the Civil War were more than just the 
interpretation of the role of Scripture. The concerns over missionary societies and musical 
instruments played in worship were also rooted in the social and cultural climate of the 
era. "The sectional, economic, cultural and psychological diversities within the movement 
from its beginning were blurred in the early years by fervor and lack of organization."'' 6 
As the movement matured and new leadership came to the front these diversities became 
more focused; it became harder to hold unity in the midst of diversity. How these 
conflicts were discussed reflected then the understanding of scriptural authority. The 
rapid changes taking place in the Midwest as well as the expanding frontier, along with the 
Civil War, added to the mix. Serious theological questions also carried underneath them 
social, economical and cultural conflicts. The growing new movement, which looked 
more and more like a new denomination, reflected the society in which it lived with all its 
diversity of life styles, economic levels, and sectional issues. 

The theological and educational background of the founders also influenced the 
direction of this movement. Thomas and Alexander Campbell, Barton Stone and Walter 
Scott were educated men of their times. Both Campbells and Walter Scott received 


35 Harrell, Quest. 10. 
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university training in Scotland before moving to the United States. Barton Stone received 
his education in a log college in the western mountains of North Carolina. Though none 
of them was able to pursue postgraduate degrees, their level of education was significant 
for the frontier days. They all used their training to be educators, editors, authors and 
preachers. 37 

As a result of their college education the Campbells and Scott were influenced by 
the Enlightenment which focused on reason, especially through the works of John Locke 
and Francis Bacon. The Enlightenment emphasis upon empirical knowledge which was 
reasonable and sensible molded the theology and worship of the movement and protected 
it from the more extreme emotional expressions of faith and worship which were common 
on the frontier. 38 

All four had their spiritual roots in Calvinism. The troubles they had with many of 
its doctrines and structures as lived out in the Reformed Church caused them to pull away. 
Human creeds and structures along with political divisions divided the church which God 
intended to be one in Christ. The frontier mentality of freedom and independence fit 
nicely with the desire to find new expressions of the faith apart from the human 
restrictions of the church. 


37 Ronald E. Osborn, "Theology among the Disciples," in The Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ'): An Interpretative Examination in the Cultural Context, ed. George 
G. Beazley, Jr. (St. Louis: Bethany, 1973), 83. 

38 William Barnett Blakemore, "Worship among Disciples," in The Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ'): An Interpretative Examination in the Cultural Context, ed. 
George G. Beazley, Jr. (St. Louis: Bethany, 1973), 119. 
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The leaders of the restoration movement brought with them their education, 
intellectual training as well as their faith convictions. "The familiarity of both Campbells 
with the strong European intellectual tradition . . . indicates most clearly that it would be a 
mistake to view Alexander Campbell and the early Disciple tradition as simply a product 
of the American frontier." 39 The mixture of Scottish Calvinism and eighteenth century 
rationalism with the frontier American spirit of practicality and independence proved to be 
a powerful combination in the rapid growth and development of this American religious 
movement. 

This combination influenced the shape and tone of the worship services which 
attracted more and more people over the century. "Reformed, biblical and reasonable" 
were the essential characteristics of Disciple worship during this period between 1830 and 
1880. 40 This also applied to the physical structure of the worship buildings as well as the 
design of the interior worship space. Simplicity of structure was reasonable in a setting of 
hard economic times and simple lifestyle. 41 

Even though the Disciples believed strongly in a democratic structure of 
organization, the powerful mind and pen of Alexander Campbell directed and controlled 
much of the thinking and action of the movement, including worship. Worship elements 
which hinted at Catholicism were opposed, such as, "liturgy, formality, clerical trappings 
and vestments, cultivated music by choirs and organs, and highly adorned meetings 


39 Toulouse, 32. 
40 Blakemore, 120. 

41 Harrell, Quest . 66. 
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houses." 42 He held strong opinions against anything that appeared Catholic, or '‘popery,” 
as he called it. Campbell held worship as a most sacred time in which all things should be 
done with reverence and to the best of one's ability in "decency and order"; worship was 
to involve all Christians as actors and not spectators. 

Campbell believed in biblical forms of worship, having only elements mentioned in 
the New Testament. Singing, the reading of Scripture, prayers, sermons, the offering, 
baptism by immersion and the Lord's Supper celebrated every Sunday were the central 
elements. Worship should be observed with all dignity and proper decorum by everyone 
present. Campbell's power to communicate through the spoken work in a logical and 
reasoned fashion further emphasized the superiority of reason over emotions in 
transforming lives. Jj 

Confronting Musical Issues 

Congregational singing was considered an essential element of worship in which 
every believer should participate. Singing was considered an ordinance of Christ, one 
commanded of us - - "a means of God's grace for the worshiper." 44 The command to 
"sing psalms, hymns and spiritual songs" (Eph. 5: 19) was taken literally and seriously. In 
a voice of affirmation and praise Alexander Campbell announced, "For my part, I vote that 
every Christian man, woman, and child - - every professor that has one note of praise in 


42 Dale A. Jorgenson, Theological and Aesthetic Roots in the Stone-Campbell 
Movement (Kirksville, Mo.: Thomas Jefferson University Press, 1989), 209. 

43 Jorgenson, 202. 

44 Colbert Cartwright, Candles of Grace: Disciple Worship in Perspective (St. 
Louis: Chalice, 1992), 55. 
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his heart, one chord of music in his soul, should open his mouth and make a joyful noise 
unto the Rock of our Salvation." 45 

Being a people of independence and diversity, the Disciples had differences of 
opinion regarding how congregational singing should take place and how innovations from 
the culture should be handled within the context of a New Testament church. These 
matters of opinion tested the strength of the movement and its leadership. Some of the 
changes were welcomed, but not by all. As we will see, differences of opinion on the use 
of musical instruments in worship eventually led to a division in a movement designed to 
unite all Christians. 

As the paradigm of music on the frontier began to change with cultural maturity, 
better technology and communication, the church struggled with how to relate these to 
congregational singing. The advancement in musical notation, the science of singing and 
the development of inexpensive organs all brought controversy. Innovation met with 
resistance, and for various reasons. We will look at four areas which arose during this 
1830 to 1880 period. 

Singing and Singing Schools 

Singing was not a refined art in the early years on the frontier. With no pianos or 
organs by which to hear notes and melodies or by which to pitch a song, these pioneers 
did their best at making a "joyful noise to the Lord," and it was often just that. "Whether 
the singing . . . was good or bad, it was all they wanted; it was up to the standard of the 


4S Alexander Campbell, "Christian Psalmody - No. Ill," Millennial Harbinger, 3rd 
ser., 1, no. 7 (July 1844): 289. 
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times; and their neighbors had no better." 46 Regardless, they sang; for music was a gift 
from God to be used in worship to glorify God. 

Father and son, Thomas and Alexander Campbell, were not known for their 
singing ability, nor did they encourage the development of this talent. On one occasion in 
Pittsburgh, Thomas Campbell commented in a sermon that "if a brother or sister found the 
tune pitched too high, why just pitch it a little lower. Let every one pitch it to suit 
himself." 47 He saw no need for everyone to sing on the same pitch, nor to sing the same 
words while singing together. Son, Alexander, had a similar understanding. His wife 
commented in her memoirs, "Dear Mr. Campbell was a lover of good music; he had when 
young received lessons in the art, but, as he said, 'was bom tuneless;' he understood time 
and loved to make a ’joyful noise.'" 48 Walter Scott, on the other hand, was an 
accomplished musician who knew how to play the flute rather well and had an 
understanding of music. Their different attitudes toward music influenced their views of 
singing in worship. 

Around this same time period the study of music as an art and science began to 
grow. It first developed in the United States on the east coast in the larger cities in the 
1700s . Various forms of music notation were being presented since the musical industry 
had not yet reached agreement on one standard. With the availability of inexpensive 


46 James S. Lamar, Memoirs of Isaac Errett, vol. 2 (Cincinnati: Standard 
Publishing, 1893), 24. 

47 Lamar, 26. 

48 Selina Huntington Campbell, Home Life and Reminiscences of Alexander 
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printing presses more people were publishing their music and method of music education. 
This interest in music was often tied together with hymns and the desire to improve 
congregational hymn singing in worship. As the Frontier began to settle down and 
become established interest in the arts and music soon followed. Some of these leaders 
made a great impact upon the music industry as well as the church. 49 

Along with the printed music, singing schools were developed and promoted as a 
means by which to improve the voice, especially for worship. Though the leaders of the 
movement wanted to improve the singing of the congregation, they were not of one mind 
on the support of these schools. 50 

Alexander Campbell strongly opposed the singing schools which began to appear 
on the frontier. His opposition was not so much against the improvement of the singing 
voice but where and how the music schools were held. The singing schools were 
frequently held in churches, which happened to be the only community meeting place. 
Campbell lamented the idea of non-religious music being sung in a place of worship. Even 
more stressful was the idea of using religious music for learning to sing, but not being in 
an attitude of worship at the time. "Let them have good music books, and good teachers. 


49 See Carol A. Pemberton, "Praising God Through Congregational Song: Lowell 
Mason's Contributions to Church Music," The Hymn 44, no. 2 (Apr. 1993): 22, and 
Marion J. Hatchett, "Samuel L. Metcalfs 'Kentucky Harmonist,"' The Hymn 43, no. 2 
(Apr. 1992): 9. 

50 For a good discussion of singing schools and their relation to the Disciples, see 
“The Hymnology and the Hymnals of the Restoration Movement” by Kenneth Hanson, 
B.D. thesis. School of Religion, Butler University, 1951. 
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and good schools, but let them not desecrate religious worship, or profane the Lord’s 
house by converting it into a school room, instead of a house of prayer and praise." 51 

In an 1850 report in the Millennial Harbinger. Campbell tells of Mr. A. D. Fillmore 
and Mr. Carman giving lectures at Bethany College on the theory and practice of music 
which they had published in a book. Campbell showed appreciation for the instruction and 
the taste of music they chose by which to demonstrate their singing theory. 52 In 1854, 
however, he still held firm to his beliefs that "Christians ought to learn to sing at home, 
and not to visit the church as a singing-school, a theatre of musical performances." He 
goes on to say that "the name of God and the name of the Lord Messiah should never 
appear in any mere music-book, to be used for music lessons." 53 

Walter Scott, on the other hand, was one who strongly supported the advancement 
of this innovative idea as a means of improving worship. This was not a threat to the 
integrity of worship or the music, but rather an enhancement. "Let us then try to fix the 
heart of God's young people by encouraging them to study Sacred Music; and of course to 
love the exercise of singing psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, as they are commanded in 
the Holy Scriptures." 54 Silas Leonard, who became very active in the restoration 
movement in promoting singing schools, spoke out strongly against those who "contend 

51 Campbell, “The Christian Psalmist - Proposals,” Millennial Harbinger. 3rd ser., 

4, no. 3 (Mar. 1847); 179. 

52 Campbell, "Universal Musician," Millennial Harbinger, 3rd ser., 7, no. 9 (Sept. 
1850): 540. 

53 Campbell, "The Temperance Musician," Millennial Harbinger 4th ser., 4, no. 2 
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for the ancient order of things" but oppose the development of this new understanding of 
music. "Now, it is a fact, that a choir which sings correctly sings with more ease than one 
which does not; therefore, the duty and policy of Christians appears to me to be the study 
of the science [of music]." 55 

Scott and Leonard saw the singing schools as a means to improve the quality of 
singing in worship, which they judged as miserable. Standards were being changed with 
increased knowledge. Campbell, however, feared that this new science would cause 
people to think less of the words and focus more on the music, as well as using sacred 
music for practice and the place of worship for non-sacred activities. In spite of 
Campbell's objections and powerful voice through The Millennial Harbinger , singing 
schools became very popular and did make a significant difference in the knowledge of 
music and singing ability of the common people. When the controversy over instrumental 
music became a hot topic after the Civil War, singing schools were encouraged as a means 
to combat the instrument; if people sang better, they argued, there would be no need for 
an organ. 

Campbell’s original concern is still valid: does the singing of sacred music outside 
of the worship setting hinder the spirit of worship and praise and therefore dishonor God? 

Another issue that arose around the time of the singing school was the 
advancement of choirs in worship. This came about, partially, as a result of certain 
members developing their voices and joining together to share their talent. For Alexander 
Campbell this raised the fears of earlier years in the church of the Middle Ages when the 


55 Silas W. Leonard, "Sacred Music," The Evangelist 6, no. 8 (Aug. 1838): 187. 
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priest and a select group of singers would lead the worship and the congregation would sit 
and watch as observers. The Reformation's call for the "priesthood of all believers" was a 
call for all to sing praises to God. Worship, and especially singing, was not a concert and 
Campbell did not want history to repeat itself. "Congregational singing, therefore, being a 
prime privilege of the church, nothing should be introduced into this part of the worship 
which will destroy or abridge this privilege." 56 

He held that those with strong voices and musical talent should not segregate 
themselves by using music books and singing more difficult music in harmony. Rather, 
they should sit among the congregation and encourage one another in the singing of 
praises to God. Campbell was afraid that worship would turn into a performance. He 
wrote of such an encounter in 1851 when he observed trios and quartets standing up in 
worship singing from a song book "in singing-school style, while all eyes and all ears 
seemed to be engrossed in the observance of an eccelsiastico-theatrical devotion. My soul 
sickened at the sight and the sound, on sundry memorable occasions." 57 From an article 
by a Dr. H. Christopher in Lard's Quarterly in 1867, Alexander Campbell's fears had 
become even more fulfilled. 

Hence choirs of the present day, like those of former times, are almost 
universally composed of professional artists, those whose talents entitle 
them to expect and demand a remuneration for their choir services. They 
are employed to execute the singing; and it is not strange that they should 


56 William K. Pendleton, "Pew-Renting and Organ-Music," Millennial Harbinger. 
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be more intent on exhibiting their musical powers and artistic taste than on 
the worship of God. 58 

As the economy improved and people settled into developing communities, 

educational opportunities regarding the arts increased. Music interests blossomed in the 

culture; singing schools were popular and public schools began to teach music to children. 

A natural step was for this interest to appear in worship. Singing in worship did improve 

as a result. Campbell feared that the shift would focus the attention of worshippers upon 

the singers rather than leading people into the worship of God. 

The music of the Lord's house is not for display, nor simply for the 
gratification of the semi-sensuous taste for music; but it is designed as an 
expression of the melody of the heart in thanksgiving and praise to god, 
and as a means of teaching and admonition, one to another, in which the 
whole congregation ought to unite. 59 

The paradigm shift was that of the developing science of music and the desire to 
improve singing skills as a part of a maturing culture. The paradigm did change and the 
church struggled in adapting to it yet keeping praise to God in focus. 

Hymns and Hymnals 

If nothing else, the leaders of the restoration movement were known for their 
publication of hymnals. Alexander Campbell and Barton W. Stone had already published 


58 H. Christopher, "On Instrumental Music in Churches of Christ," Lard's Quarterly 
4 (Oct. 1867): 363. 


59 Pendleton, “Pew Renting and Organ Music,” 126. 
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hymnals before 1830. After the union of 1832 efforts went into a combined hvmnal in 
1834. Others also printed hymnals. 60 

Alexander Campbell held up the hymnal as the most important book in a Christian 
home next to the Bible itself. Through its words, minds and hearts are molded into the 
character and nature of Christ. “Our hymns are, for the most pan, our creed in metre, 
while it appears in the prose form in our confessions.” 61 He encouraged its use at home 
for personal and family devotions with every person in the family having a hymnal for 
personal devotion. "For these reasons no book ought to be got up with more religious 
care and consideration than the volume of psalmody." 62 

Each hymn to be included for distribution was carefully scrutinized so that its 
wording was scripturally sound as well as poetically solid; however, faithfulness to the 
Scriptures took priority over poetic correctness. Campbell admits to changing the 
wording of hymns so that they would fit his theological understanding. In this way the 
hymnal was a tool of the editor to expound his theology as well as control the theological 
understanding of the movement. 6;> It was a way to unite a band of believers. 


60 Several Disciples have written extensively on the subject of Disciple hymnals. 
Some unpublished sources I discovered included Kenneth Hanson's “The Hymnology and 
the Hymns of the Restoration Movement” (mentioned earlier). Charles Huddleston 
Heaton also wrote an unpublished dissertation entitled “The Disciples of Christ and Sacred 
Music,” Union Theological Seminary, June 1956. Peter Morgan was gracious enough to 
share a paper he wrote in 1994 on “Disciples Hymnbooks: A Continuing Quest For 
Harmony” while the new Chalice Hvmnal was in process of being published. 

61 Alexander Campbell, comp.. Psalms. Hymns, and Spiritual Songs .. 2nd ed. 
(Bethany, [West] Va„ 1829), 12. 

62 Alexander Campbell, "Psalmody," Millennial Harbinger new ser., 7, no. 3 (Mar. 
1843): 131. 

6? Campbell, Psalms. Hymns and Spiritual Songs . 21. 
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For this reason Campbell encouraged the members of this movement to have but 
one hymnal "as we have but one Bible. And that one hymn book should be an exponent of 
our faith, hope and love." 64 Some accused Campbell of selfish motives, since he published 
the hymnal; however, all proceeds went to Bethany College for the education of ministers. 
The desire was for unity. 

Campbell believed strongly that a hymnal should have only the text of the hymn 
and no musical notations. He believed that the use of notes would distract from the 
worship by putting too much emphasis upon the singing process and too little emphasis 
upon the content of the words. Singing was an important part of communicating the 
words; yet it was not to draw attention to itself. This is why he opposed singing schools 
and other innovations when he said. 

Fill your churches, brethren, with organs - with singing choirs - and your 
pews with “Christian hymns and appropriate music,” and you will become 
as cold and as fashionable as Bostonians and New Englanders, and may 
sing farewell to revivals, and Christian warmth, and Christian ardor, and 
everything that looks like zealous, active, and soul-redeeming 
Christianity. 65 

Underneath this, however, was a second belief based on the reaction against anything that 
appeared to be "popery" and contrary to simple New Testament worship. 66 

Because of his strong desire to have "Biblical names for Biblical things" Campbell 
chose the phrase "Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs" for the title of his hymnbook, and 

64 Alexander Campbell, "Our Hymn Book," Millennial Harbinger. 4th ser., 2, no. I 
(Jan. 1852): 55. 

65 Alexander Campbell, "Christian Hymns and Ecclesiastical Reformer," Millennial 
Harbinger. 3rd ser.. 5, no. 12 (Dec. 1848): 711. 

66 Jorgenson, 199. 
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in the early editions divided up the book into those three categories. In his 1829 second 
edition he explains the differences between the three: 

1. Psalms are historic compositions, or poetic narratives. 

2. Hymns are songs of praise, in which the excellencies, glories and 

gracious acts of some person are extolled. 

3. Spiritual songs are either songs, the matter of which are immediately 

suggested by the Holy Spirit, or sentimental songs composed on the 
divine communication to men. 67 

In later editions these three categories were dropped; however, this was a part of the title 
of every hymnal with which his name was attached. 

He listed ten criteria by which to judge a hymn to determine its quality. 

1. Hymns intended for devotional purposes should express joyful emotion. 

2. Instruction and admonition, should be contained in the hymns we use for 

social worship. 

3. The words of the hymn and the music should breathe one spirit - the 

spirit of a fervent, humble worshipper of God, in sincerity and truth. 

4. A good hymn possesses unity. 

5. As to composition, each hymn should be complete - having a beginning, 

a middle, and an end. 

6. The sentences should be brief, and the sense should not be carried from 

one verse to another. 

7. The style should be simple, the words, generally, short, and easy to be 

understood. 

8. A profusion of ornament, and the blending of distinct images, should be 

avoided. 

9. A sounding epithet should never be used merely to furnish the requisite 
number of syllables. 

10. The whole hymn should be adapted for the purpose of singing. 68 
Campbell, himself, tried his hand at writing hymns and included five originals in the 
1835 edition. They did not become popular and later faded from publication.The texts for 


67 Campbell, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs . 3. 

68 Alexander Campbell, "Christian Psalmody - No. 1," Millennial Harbinger, 3rd 
ser., 1, no. 1 (Jan. 1844): 37-38. 
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one of his hymns to which he tried to follow his guidelines is “Jesus Gone Above the 


Skies.” 


Jesus is gone above the skies. 

Where our weak senses reach him not; 

And carnal objects court our eyes 
To thrust our Saviour from our thought. 

He knows what wand’ring hearts we have. 

Apt to forget his lovely face. 

And to refresh our minds he gave 
These kind memorials of his grace. 

The Lord of life his table spread 
With his own flesh and dying blood; 

We on the rich provision feed. 

We taste the wine and bless our God. 

Let sinful sweets be all forgot. 

And earth grow less in our esteem; 

Christ and his love fill ev’ry thought. 

And faith and hope be fix’d on him. 

While he is absent from our sight, 

‘Tis to prepare for us a place; 

That we may dwell in heav’nly light. 

And live forever near his face. 

Our eyes look upward to the hills. 

Whence our returning Lord shall come; 

We wait his chariot’s awful wheels 
To fetch our longing spirits home. 69 

In 1834, two years after the union, Campbell, along with Barton Stone, Walter 
Scott and John T. Johnson, published one hymnal designed to unite the movement. Not 
all was easy sailing in trying to publish it, as well as its subsequent issues. Strong 
personalities demanded constant dialogue. 


69 Campbell, Psalms. Hymns, and Spiritual Songs . 131. 
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Because of Campbell's strong objection to musical notations there were not even 
suggestions made as to appropriate hymn tunes. The meter of each hymn was given and 
families were encouraged to know a few tunes which could be applied to the various texts, 
depending on the meter. Kenneth Hanson concludes from his research that most people 
only knew five or so tunes. 70 

The desire to have one hymnal and the increasing interest in music notation created 
a point of growing tension. With his strong opposition to having any musical notation in a 
hymnal with his name on it, Campbell forced a long controversial process of acceptance. 

In reviewing the history of the restoration hymnals there appears to be a slow evolving 
from no acceptance of printed music to final inclusion of music in the hymnal after 
Campbell’s death. 

The first attempt to connect particular hymn tunes to the hymnal came in 1834 
when Amos Sutten Hayden published An Introduction to Sacred Music . The publication 
received Campbell's commendation because Hayden was not going to use "the high praises 
of the Lord, but good moral sentimental poetry." 71 There would be no danger, then, of 
singing words of praise when trying to learn music and not be in the proper frame of heart 
and mind. 

In 1839, after some controversy with Campbell over an 1838 edition, Walter Scott 
decided to publish his own hymnal based on the 1834 collaborative effort. He sought to 
improve the hymnal by recommending tunes for particular texts from the already existing 


70 Hanson, 22. 

71 Alexander Campbell, "Proposals," Millennial Harbinger 5, no. 10 (Oct. 1834): 
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and popular Sacred Harp edited by Lowell Mason. This greatly increased the number of 
possible tunes available to the common people. 

Silas Leonard, who was active in promoting singing schools, agreed with Scott in 
the belief that "vocal music is or appears to be, of all other matters, held in least esteem by 
those of the reformation. 1,72 Leonard and Scott joined to publish a second hymnal in 
1839, A Collection of Psalms. Hvmns and Spiritual Songs, which went a step further in 
joining tune and text. Silas Leonard added some basic musical instruction on meter to the 
front of the book. Like Hayden, Walter Scott desired to bridge the gap between the text 
and tune yet respect the beliefs and feelings of Alexander Campbell. 

Silas Leonard, however, had an ongoing conflict with "the Sage of Bethany" 
regarding music in hymnals which finally erupted in the late 1840s. Leonard wanted to 
take Campbell's hymnal and put musical tunes to them so that one music book could be 
used for worship as well as for learning to sing in a singing school. In this way Christian 
texts would be planted in people's minds while they were learning to sing. Campbell, on 
the other hand, had strong objection. "I would prefer to have an organ, or a fashionable 
choir as a means of my worship than the words of a hymn set to the notes of a tune on 
which to fix my eyes while engaged in the worship of God." 73 In 1847 Silas Leonard 
joined with Augustus D. Fillmore to publish The Christian Psalmist, which included 
musical notation. It proved to be a very popular hymnal in spite of Campbell's strong 


72 Leonard, 186. 

73 Campbell, "The Christian Psalmist - Proposals," 179. 
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objection through the pages of the Millennial Harbinger . The desire to have only one 
hymnal for the movement was in doubt. 

Campbell turned over the copyright of the hymnal to the American Christian 
Missionary Society in the early 1860s, and in 1865 a new hymnal was published by a 
committee appointed by the Society. The Christian Hvmn Book. A Compilation of 
Psalms. Hymns, and Spiritual Songs. Original and Selected w as based on Campbell's 
original 1828 hymnal but much enlarged and refined. It still had no music; however, the 
times were changing. Alexander Campbell died in 1866, the last of the "founding fathers," 
and with him went the last stronghold against music in hymnals. 

In 1870 Amos Hayden printed Christian Hvmn and Tune Book, the first hymnal 
including tunes based on the hymnal of the movement. The first official hymnal of the 
movement to include tunes was published in 1871; called Christian Hymnal , it was a 
revision of the 1865 hymnal. 

The hymnal continued to be a controversial topic, and in 1882 a major altercation 
took place between two competing publishers regarding the rights to publish the new 
hymnal and the cost per copy. This minor problem became a major controversy which 
drained much of the spirit of the Disciples. 

The inclusion of music notation in the hymnal was a slow and often painful 
transition. Alexander Campbell held firmly to his objection of having musical notes in a 
worship book because of its distraction. It seems, however, that this innovation was 
popular among the general public and posed no problem in the 1870s and 80s. James 
Challen , in a letter printed in the Millennial Harbinger in 1865, stated that "To meet the 
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daily and pressing want of good music, we must have a Hymn Book with tunes; and to 
elevate our standards of music, greater attention must be paid to the science than has 
hitherto been done among us." 7J Once the organ controversy began to heat up in the 
1860s and with Alexander Campbell’s death in 1866, the question of music notation faded 
away. 

Whether Campbell's fear that the seriousness of Christian hymnody and worship 

would be desecrated if sung in singing schools can be debated. Music in the hymnal was a 

paradigm shift that Alexander Campbell had a hard time accepting. The evidence seems to 

point to the fact that music in the hymnal broadened its appeal and made hymn singing 

more acceptable and usable to the public. Prohibiting tune and text to be together may, in 

fact, have hampered the growth of the faith. As printed music became more popular in the 

culture and accepted at home, school and in concerts, Campbell's argument became lost. 

Boys and girls came to be educated. They went away from home and saw 
the world. Many of them took music lessons; many more of them became 
accustomed to the charms of harmony, and their ears and tastes were 
attuned to appreciate and enjoy it. Can we blame them if they no longer 
took pleasure in the cracked, piping and timeless dissonance which, by 
courtesy, was called “singing,” and par excellence, “singing the praises of 
God”? 75 

It was a change whose time had come. 

Campbell’s objection to choirs and special singing groups providing anthems has a 
point that is worth pondering today. Their purpose is to help lead people in worship of 
God; if the special singing groups detract from the congregational involvement and draw 


74 James Challen, "Chronicles: Hymn Book and Singing," Millennial Harbinger 36. 
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attention to themselves, then their purpose is wrong. There is a fine line between groups 
helping lead people in worship and their becoming a performance with emphasis upon the 
production. Time has not changed this human factor. 

Instrumental Music 

The biggest musical issue that the restoration movement faced had to do with the 
introduction of musical instruments into the house of worship. Much debate and heated 
discussion took place around the kitchen stove, in the shop and in the printed pages of The 
Millennial Harbinger. Christian Standard and Lard's Quarterly. A movement bom to 
promote unity among Christians and eliminate denominational barriers was not able to 
produce when it mattered most. "The organ came to be a symbol of strife among 
Disciples." 76 Even though the issue of small organs in worship existed for some time, it 
was not until the 1860s that the debates really became heated. 

Alexander Campbell's objections to the organ, actually a small pump organ called a 
melodeon, were not the same as those which fueled the flames of controversy after his 
death. For Campbell, the issue had to do with "spiritual aesthetic: the lack of 
appropriateness of instrumental music in the simple worship style he felt was most 
effective for addressing God." 77 Comfortable with the simple, plain houses of worship 
with simple orders of worship that fit nicely the rough frontier, Campbell had a hard time 
seeing innovations being introduced. New Testament worship was simple; it fit the 
struggling frontier. One also wonders if his Scottish heritage and strong emphasis upon 


76 McAllister and Tucker, 244. 
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rational faith played a role. He also may have had some economic concerns since organs 
were expensive for struggling farmers who had few financial resources. 78 

Campbell put it very clearly and vividly when he wrote in 1851 regarding 
instrumental music. 

So to those who have no real devotion or spirituality in them, and whose 
animal nature flags under the oppression of church service, I think with Mr. 
G., that instrumental music would be not only a desideratum, but an 
essential prerequisite to fire up their souls to even animal devotion. But I 
presume, to all spiritually-minded Christians, such aids would be as a cow 
bell in a concert. 79 

The real controversy was among the second generation leadership and focused on 
the interpretation of Thomas Campbell's "Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; and 
where they are silent, we are silent." It combined with a rapidly changing cultural 
environment in the Midwest to provide much heated discussion. 

From the theological side of the question, those who were open to the use of the 
organ saw freedom and liberty. The Scriptures do not mention organs, and, therefore, if 
they lend support to worship and do not detract, then their use is acceptable. The Old 
Testament used instruments in worship, and, therefore instruments were biblical. The 
organ was seen by these people as a matter of opinion and not a test of fellowship. It was 
seen as an enhancement of worship. 

Those who opposed the introduction of organs spoke long and loudly. The issue 
became one of literalness in the interpretation of Scripture. We are now under a new 


78 Alger Fitch, "Alexander Campbell and the Hymnbook," Christian Standard 100, 
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79 Alexander Campbell, "Instrumental Music," Millennial Harbinger, 4th ser., 1, no. 
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dispensation, they proclaimed. Just because the Hebrew scriptures mention musical 

instruments does not mean they are sanctioned for us today. The New Testament 

mentions no instruments directly. "Did Christ ever appoint it? did the apostles ever 

sanction it? or did anyone of the primitive churches ever use it? Never." 80 J. W. 

McGarvey added his voice in an article which set the tone for the debate when he wrote. 

We cannot, therefore, by any possibility, know that a certain element of 
worship is acceptable to God in the Christian dispensation, when the 
Scriptures which speak of that dispensation are silent in reference to it. To 
introduce any such element is unscriptural and presumptuous. It is will 
worship, if any such thing as will worship can exist. On this ground we 
condemn the burning of incense, the lighting of candles, the wearing 
of priestly robes, and the reading of printed prayers. On the same ground 
we condemn instrumental music. 81 

Many, on the other hand, were not willing to "be silent where the scriptures are 
silent" when such instruments provided enjoyment as well as religious worship in the 
home. To depend upon the biblical text to provide every detail for all worship activities 
challenged the thinking mind. 

Issues other than theological were cited in opposition, including the concern that 
music would then be beyond the reach of the congregation. Trained musicians would take 
the music of the people away from the congregation. The music would take on artistic 
expression and would turn into entertainment rather than praise to God. A very telling 
comment by Christopher opens the door to major cultural questions when he comments 
that "the music of the theatre was transfered to the church, which accordingly became the 


80 Moses Lard, "Instrumental Music in Churches and Dancing," Lard's Quarterly 1, 
no. 3 (Mar. 1864): 330. 
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scene of theatrical pomp and display." 82 The invasion of cultural entertainment was a 
serious threat to those who longingly held on to the New Testament "order of things." 
Harrell argues that for many people, however, the musical instrument was one based more 
on economics than theology. 83 

James Challen in his article in 1865 opens our eyes to the cultural influences 

affecting the argument and why one should have the freedom to use organs. 

One reason why this is now demanded lies in the fact that music is found in 
nearly all our families. Pianos, melodeons and cabinet organs are to be 
seen in almost every well-furnished parlor. Our daughters learn to play on 
them and sing in all our boarding schools, and children of both sexes are 
taught music in all our common schools and Sunday Schools. 84 

Both James Challen, in the above mentioned article, and Benjamin Franklin in his 
American Christian Review refer to the fact that young adults were attracted to those 
churches with organs, stating that "others of them trip off to some church where they have 
an instrument, and where they have the young people, and tell the brethren, to let them 
have an instrument and have good singing, and they will come back and sing." 85 A letter 
by a Mrs. Ann S. Bane questions this line of thinking by asking, "Will my brethren listen 
for a moment to such a shallow pretense? Do not experience and observation testify that 
the more we add of such trappings [organs], the more we put on that looks like 
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popularity, the farther we drive the common people from us; and the wider we make the 
breach between them and the gospel?” 86 This question speaks clearly to the 1990s. 

Earl Irvin West gives a concise description of the organ issue in the context of the 
changing culture. 

The frontier had pushed on westward; larger cities were growing up in the 
mid-west. Science was making new discoveries. The train was 
increasing its speed and efficiency, tying the country closer together. New 
standards were arising, and consequently, society was raising its 
requirements. Some felt that a worship without an instrument was all right 
in a society that was accustomed only to the backwoods, but new 
standards of respectability were now set up, and the church to be 
progressive must meet these standards. 87 

The ultimate question for those who were open to instruments was: does it 
promote the spirit of devotion and heighten worship, or does the instrumental music 
"silence the melody of the heart"? William Pendleton raised this question in 1857 before 
lines were firmly drawn; however, his timely comments soon were lost in the heated 
debate. 88 

Those who strongly held for a more literal interpretation of Scripture and opposed 
the use of organs as a human innovation in worship gradually began to associate among 
themselves, and by the turn of the century were, essentially, a separate denomination. By 
and large, the Church of Christ (non-instrumental) congregations were found in the more 


86 Ann S. Bane, "Mrs. Ann S. Bane to J.S. Lamar," Millennial Harbinger 40, no. 3 
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rural, low economic areas, mostly in the South. David Harrell put an economic twist to it 
when he said that "within the traditional framework of the lower-class heritage of the 
Disciples, 'instrumental music' became a symbol of all that was pretentious, aristocratic, 
and corrupt." 89 

The introduction of organs, regardless of how small they were, into the worship 
rooms of Disciple churches was truly a paradigm shift of major proportions. It required a 
new way of experiencing music. Change in the culture was bringing about this demand 
and forcing the people to examine its use from a theological perspective. Is this an area 
of opinion where Scripture is silent? or since it is not in Scripture its introduction becomes 
a human invention and therefore not allowed? Mixed in with the theological were the 
cultural changes which colored the response. 

Hindsight now allows us to see that the organ did not quench the melody of the 
heart, but rather helped set it free for many. This form of music became another way to 
express praise and devotion to God. "It is easy now to see that their error resulted from 
mistaking a natural and normal growth for an illicit and reckless innovation." 90 However, 
the development of the musical gifts, whether organ or voice, also provided more 
opportunity for people to use religious music as a means of self- glorification. Religious 
musical entertainment had been bom. 
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Gospel Songs 

This fourth and last section is different from the previous three in that the 
discussion so far has been internal with the restoration movement. The Gospel song 
influence, which became popular across the United States in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, came from other Protestant religious movements, in particular the 
traveling evangelist and the revivals. The Gospel song movement was beginning to have 
an impact upon hymnody at the close of the period we are discussing. 

The birth of what became known as Gospel Songs took place in the Sunday 
School music developed for children in the 1840s and 50s. Song books were printed 
providing simple tunes and texts for youth to use in opening exercises. Their popularity 
encouraged publishers to "release the compositions of amateur [sic] composers, often 
without much concern for their aesthetic or theological worth.” 91 

The YMCA movement, along with the birth of the Salvation Army in England 
about this same time and the popularity of the Sunday School, launched the Gospel songs 
into the forefront. Simple, easy-to-sing songs that focused on personal salvation and 
revivalism were used. The singing school movement also picked up on these songs and 
taught them to the general public. 

Gospel songs are hard to specifically define, yet there are certain characteristics 
which help narrow the field. They are generally more subjective in content, expressing 
one's salvation with God in personal terms. "It is a ballad, a narrative of human experience 
which speaks to every person who has shared a similar experience. A person is in serious 

91 Donald P. Hustad, Jubilate II: Church Music in Worship and Renewal (Carol 
Stream, Ill.: Hope Publishing, 1993), 242. 
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trouble and is rescued - saved. The resulting joy expresses itself in song.” 92 The song 
relates to the foundational issues of the faith - sin, grace and redemption. An example 
would be Ira Sankey's popular song "The Ninety and Nine" which he wrote in 1874. 

Besides the emphasis of the text on the gospel, the music had a style all its own 
which was different from traditional hymnody. Harking back to the days of camp 
meetings, the tunes had simple melodies, easy to learn and remember, with basic 
harmonies. Frequently they would set a person’s foot tapping and they nearly always had 
a common refrain which was repeated after each verse. 

These songs, made popular in revivals, soon found their way into the pew racks 
along with the traditional hymnals. This became a problem for the Disciples as they were 
preparing to issue the updated version of the hymnal in 1881. You can hear the sense of 
threat when the Christian Standard reported that the Moody and Sankey song books along 
with Whittle and Bliss Melodies were being used by a number of Disciple churches: “We 
trust that when the Hymnal is revised it will be used by all the churches to the 
displacement forever of all the little books now in use, and that the congregation will sing 
again the grand old songs and tunes that were composed when men knew how to write 
songs.” 93 They did not measure up to the standard of hymnody the church had set. 

Alexander Campbell held firmly to the view that hymns must be scriptural in 
content and theologically sound; the music should be of serious tone. He desired a 
rational faith which touched the emotions through the power of the text in conjunction 
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with an appropriate tune. The gospel songs were revivalistic in nature with the emphasis 
on touching people where they were in life. The music captured the heart through 
feelings. It is safe to say that Campbell would have had trouble with much of the gospel 
music and its simplistic approach. 

Yet, the powerful influence this music has had over the past century cannot be 
denied. The revival movement lasted well into the twentieth century, and many of the 
gospel songs are dear to the hearts of loyal members. A number of the more popular 
gospel songs were, in fact, written by Disciples. 94 

The popularity of the gospel songs in the urban revivals beginning in the 1870s 
greatly impacted hymnody in the churches. This was a paradigm shift in that it redirected 
congregational singing, putting revival music designed to convert the soul into the 
everyday hymnal of the churches. The move was away from the traditional hymns of the 
faith to the more popular and simple tunes of personal salvation and the camp meeting 
setting. The focus of worship moved from a transcendent image of God to a more 
individualistic "me and Jesus" understanding. Emotion rather than rational faith frequently 
became the emphasis for many. This was the beginning of commercial, popular church 
music which was quickly published and not intended for long term use. 95 


94 Kenneth Hanson in “The Hymnology and the Hymns of the Restoration 
Movement” has a large section devoted to the hymn writers of the restoration movement 
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Conclusion 

The faith song of a people reflects not only their theology and faith, but also the 
culture in which they find themselves. This was especially true of the restoration 
movement which grew up on the frontier of the United States in what is now the Midwest 
between 1830 and 1880. The cultural climate changed radically during that time period 
from a rough and primitive new land to an established and up-to-date civilization. 

This rapid change and growth directly affected the churches and the music they 
expressed in worship. For the Disciples there were four issues: singing and singing 
schools and choirs, hymns and music in the hymnals, the use of organs in worship and new 
music in the form of gospel songs. The first three can be directly related to the growth of 
knowledge and technology in the culture. The fourth benefited from the urban setting and 
mass communication that had become available. 

In spite of all his wisdom, leadership, powerful pen and talented tongue, Alexander 
Campbell was not able to lead the movement around these shifts in culture fighting these 
new innovation strongly through his writings and sermons. He saw his vision of a simple 
worship service based on New Testament standards slipping from his grasp as cultural 
activities began to appear in the church. The changes he saw taking place did not fit his 
world view of worship; his rational, Scottish Presbyterian heritage and resistance to human 
innovations could not allow anything that appeared frivolous. 

Singing schools, however, flourished in society, and choirs developed in the 
churches; some of his fears about choirs did come to pass. Yet, singing did improve. 
Music in hymnals became common and is the standard for today. Organs, or some form 
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of musical instrument, became a part of every house of worship, except for the non¬ 
instrumentalists who stood firmly against it; and the reasons for exclusion included cultural 
and economic concerns. Gospel songs, even if considered by many to be of poor theology 
and music quality, became a permanent part of our faith music. 

Campbell's reasoning voice, even after his death, influenced how these changes 
would be used in worship. In all these areas, however, the concern that Campbell had 
then is still valid today: do the choirs, the music notation and the instruments add to or 
detract from the congregations worship of God? Is the seriousness of worship and 
sacredness of God's house violated by taking sacred songs too lightly? Do these new 
approaches to music take the song away from the people and place it in the hands of 
"professionals"? Is the focus on God or on self? 

As we discovered in the letter by Ann Bane in 1869, young adults were flocking to 
the churches which had organs and strong singing, leaving those churches which did not. 
She raised the question as to whether the church should go with the flow or resist. The 
attraction of the new and exciting to young adults is no different today whether it is sound 
worship or not. My observation is that in the period of history we examined the 
innovations brought in by society were generally accepted and included, with some 
adaptation. Worship changed; hymnody changed; singing changed; and what was once 
radically new had become commonplace. J. S. Lamar in his 1893 Memoirs of Isaac Errett 
commented that "every single quality and characteristic of our modem music, both in the 
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singing and the songs that are sung, is an innovation, which at some time or other has been 
earnestly resisted, and resisted because it was thought to be profane and corrupting." 96 


96 Lamar, 32. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Struggling to Sing 
Introduction 

Moving to the present, the church has naturally been impacted by the cultural 
changes of the past three decades and is trying to figure out how to "be church" in this 
new era. The paradigms of music in the culture have also dramatically changed, and these 
shifts are influencing the music of the people who gather for worship each Lord's Day. To 
what extent the church should accept and adapt to the culture and to what extent the 
church should resist certain trends is a major theological struggle. The worship music of 
the faithful is caught in this tension. "Old alignments may be breaking down. We may be 
in a period of fundamental shifts, not unlike the time of the Reformation." 1 If this is truly 
the case, and many seem to agree, then serious analysis and study is appropriate. 

Challenging Times: 1960 - 1995 

"Hell had been waiting in the wings for over a century; it finally broke loose in the 
1960s." 2 This is one author's descriptive evaluation of all that took place in the 1960s. 
Whether this view is the most accurate one is a debatable point; however, what is not 
debatable is the reality that our society did experience traumatic upheaval during that 
decade which forever redirected our culture, politics, economy, educational system and 
churches. Ronald Flowers captures many of the extremes of that era when he states, "The 
years 1961 through 1970 were years of excitement and stimulation, hope and promise. 


1 Westermeyer, “Present State,” 215. 

2 Kenneth A. Myers, All God's Children and Blue Suede Shoes: Christians and 
Popular Culture (Wheaton, Ill.: Crossway Books, 1989), 118. 
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agony and despair, frustration and uncertainty, heroism and vision, pettiness and 
meanness, controversy and confrontation. Certainly they were not boring." 3 

With the close of World War II in 1945 soldiers returned from Europe and Asia to 
settled down, marry, attend college, start businesses and have children. The Depression of 
the 1930s was over, and the country was experiencing economic growth. Victory in both 
Europe and Asia gave the United States a position of military and economic power in the 
world. This also set up the Cold War confrontation with communism in the Soviet Union 
and China. The Korean conflict in the early 1950s demanded a strong military presence. 

The years prior to 1960 set the stage for the social and cultural transformations 
that became visible in the 1960s and early 1970s. "When people talk about The Sixties, 
they are not really talking about a decade, but about a revolution in culture. The sixties is 
a phrase that happens to have a numerical form, but it is a phrase that is more like The 
Reformation or The Enlightenment summarizing a range of ideas, social and cultural 
realignments, and changes in popular consciousness." 4 A partial and selected listing of 
some of the key social and cultural events during this time will help set the scene for our 
discussion by reminding us of all that took place. 

1952 Eisenhower was nominated on nationwide television. 

1953 The Korean conflict ended. 

1955 The Sabin oral polio vaccine was made available. 

The Mickey Mouse Club began on television. 

1956 Segregation on busses was declared unconstitutional. 

Elvis Presley became a rock hit. 

1957 The Russians launched Sputnik. 

1959 The Barbie doll was bom. 


3 Ronald B. Flowers, Religion in Strange Times: The 1960s and 1970s (Macon: 
Mercer University Press, 1984), 1. 

4 Myers, 104 (original emphasis). 
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1960 The birth control pill became available. 

The mini-skirt appeared. 

The first sit-in opposing racial discrimination took place in Alabama. 
President Kennedy was elected. 

1961 The Peace Corps was bom. 

1962 Bob Dylan sang "Blowin' In the Wind." 

1963 From England The Beatles invaded the United States. 

President Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas. 

Betty Friedan published The Feminine Mystique . 

Pope John XXUI convened Vatican II. 

1964 The Civil Rights and War on Poverty bills were enacted. 

1965 The Watts district of Los Angeles went up in flames. 

1966 The Vietnam conflict gripped the nation. 

1967 Hippies took over Haight Ashbury in San Francisco. 

1968 Martin Luther King, Jr. and Robert Kennedy were assassinated. 

The Chicago Democratic Convention riots were seen across the nation on 
television. 

The Tet Offensive in Vietnam took place. 

1969 The Woodstock rock concert was seen and heard across the country. 

1970 Guardsmen killed four people at Kent State University protesting the 

Vietnam conflict. 

1971 All in the Family started on television. 

1972 The Watergate break-in took place. 

M*A*S*H began on television. 

1973 The Arab oil embargo caused long gas lines and higher prices. 

1974 Richard Nixon resigned as President. 

Several major cultural events came together in a relatively short period of time and 
in the right mixture to make for a volatile situation. All of these made a significant impact 
upon the culture and, therefore, upon the church and worship music. 

The significantly large number of children bom between 1946 and 1964 created a 
new phenomenon which our society had to address. New schools had to be built; new 
construction of homes was tremendous. This large number of people, commonly known 
as baby boomers, began to impact marketing of clothing, music, automobiles, and soft 
drinks. More and more advertising became oriented toward this powerful group of people 
who had money to spend and a loud voice. The growing economy of the nation during 
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the 1950s and the relative stability of the society provided for an attitude of self- 
confidence and expansion. 

During the 1950s technology began to expand at a rapid rate. The most significant 
form was the development of the television which has now become standard in every 
home for receiving information and providing entertainment. The baby boomers were the 
first generation to grow up with television from childhood with all its cartoons, comedy 
shows, news information and advertisements. Visual images and information from across 
the country and around the world came into our homes. "Television is thus not simply the 
dominant medium of popular culture, it is the single most significant shared reality in our 
entire society." 5 

The impact of television, especially upon the baby boomers, cannot be 
overestimated. This magic window to the world refocused the life of the family from a 
reading and aural society to one that is more visual. Homes today frequently have more 
than one television set, providing the opportunity for various family members to watch 
different shows at the same time in different parts of the home. Along with television 
came video tapes of movies and programs that can be watched in the privacy of homes at 
one’s convenience. Video cassette recorders will record shows for us to watch at a later 
time. Cable television, combined with satellites, provides literally hundreds of channel 
options from all across the United States and the world for visual consumption. Video 
games to be played on television sets were designed and became the rage in many homes. 
In conjunction with other electronic audio developments, like audio cassettes and compact 


5 Myers, 160. 
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discs of recent years, "these media penetrate modem cultures across every political and 
social barrier, providing entertainment on a scale unprecedented, offering education, 
propelling economics through advertising, changing lifestyles, and controlling political 
processes and events." 6 

Television has opened new vistas to examining and expanding our knowledge of 
the world and life. Many programs have opened educational opportunities by exploring 
parts of the world and life that would not have been available to most families. The ability 
to put satellites into orbit around the earth and relay audio and video images instantly to 
nearly any other place in the world made possible the image of a global community. 
Pictures and stories which happened that very day from Europe, Alabama, South Africa 
and Vietnam entered our homes every evening. "More than any other medium, television 
shaped consumer tastes and raised their levels of expectations for the future." 7 

With this development has also come the ethical and moral questions regarding the 
value of programs watched and how they impact lifestyles. Some programs have sought 
to attract viewers by using vivid sexual images and language, graphic violence and adult 
language themes. These programs have influenced and educated children and youth 
through the medium of entertainment and, in so doing, pushed the edge of values and their 
appropriateness by entering homes with little discussion and evaluation. The line between 
fantasy and reality has been blurred. What is seen on the screen becomes the accepted 
norm in life. Youth are often sent tantalizing messages that assume how one is to think 

6 Leander Keck, The Church Confident (Nashville: Abingdon, 1993), 103-04. 

7 Wade Clark Roof, A Generation of Seekers: The Spiritual Joumevs of the Baby 
Boom Generation (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1993), 53. 
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and act. The power of visual images to sell products has become a studied science, often 
using suggestive images of sexuality to entice buyers when sex has nothing to do with the 
product. Truth in advertising has raised numerous ethical questions over the years as 
competing companies try to present their product in the best light. 

The power of images projected onto the screen to influence values and beliefs has 
been explored in great detail. With all the possibilities for enhancing life many have 
questioned the value of television, pointing out numerous weaknesses. Television does 
not allow one to imagine for oneself or give one time to reflect upon its messages, but 
gives a predetermined picture of how something is to look. "The dramatic images of 
television have much more power than anything that is said on the air; television doesn't 
have much time for encouraging reflection,... it is a means of promoting the immediate 
experience as the dominating way of dealing with life." 8 

Two social revolutions burst upon the scene in the 1960s which forced the nation 
to examine definitions of justice. Racial equality, especially for African Americans, came 
to a head after one hundred years of freedom from slavery. Even though the United States 
Supreme Court had banned segregated bussing in the 1950s, the Caucasian-dominated 
culture was not willing to grant equal status very easily to those whose color was different 
from "white." Use of the same rest rooms and drinking fountains, eating at the same 
restaurant and attending the same schools and universities forced our country to deal with 
its prejudices. Riots, sit-ins, marches and demonstrations of various sorts were used to 
call attention to this issue. We are still trying to deal with it some thirty years later. 


8 Myers, 170. 
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In the latter part of the 1960s the second revolution which had been simmering for 
some time became vocal and visible. "Of all the sixties' revolutions, none had a greater 
long-term impact than the gender revolution," says sociologist Wade Clark Roof. 9 Rather 
than an issue of race and color, this hit closer to home - - females seeking equal status and 
recognition in a male-dominated world. Long-standing prejudices and traditions regarding 
gender-related roles were challenged. Women entered the work force in larger numbers, 
leaving behind the traditional homemaker role. The desire for equal pay for equal work as 
well as the opportunity to become managers, presidents and CEOs of companies was slow 
in coming and has not yet reached full equity. The development and use of the birth 
control pill gave women control over reproduction and became a symbol of the times, 
forcing men to examine their own masculinity. Equality of the sexes is still being 
struggled with today. 

During this time a larger percentage of youth, especially women, attended college 
than in any previous generation. Twice as many baby boomers went to college as their 
parents, which was three times the number as their grandparents. 10 The affluence of the 
growing middle class made higher education affordable. This is a major factor in 
understanding much of the rebellion and counterculture activities that took place in this 
time. Being away from home in a higher education setting which allowed and encouraged 
exploration of beliefs and values as well as exposing youth to new worlds with many 
options and beliefs opened the door to pluralism and the reality of diversity. This was a 


9 Roof, 48. 

10 Roof, 51. 
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factor in the development of the counterculture with its rejection of traditional values 
regarding sexuality, drug use, views of authority, etc. Deeply held views of God and the 
order of the universe and creation were challenged; more relatives were discovered than 
absolutes. 11 

Wade Clark Roof believes that the education level of baby boomers is probably the 
most significant factor in determining ranges of views and values people have on such 
topics as racial tolerance, anti-Semitism, gender roles, views of alternative lifestyles and 
tolerance of plurality. Education levels can also be seen as a predictor of participation in 
church life and holding traditional religious beliefs; the higher the education, the more 
likely youth were to drop out of traditional religious life during the 1960s and 1970s. 
"More than anything else, education contributed to the deepening division between liberals 
and conservatives within religious communities, and to a growing split between the more 
conventionally religious and the more secular sectors of the population." 12 

With the power of television to bring into our homes images of our nation and 
world quite different from our own and with higher education encouraging exploration of 
thought and exposure to these new worlds, the scene was set for a volatile time. Rebellion 
against leadership and traditional standards became commonplace; the questioning of 
authority was often assumed. Counterculture dress and lifestyle with emphasis upon drug 
use and sexual promiscuity was experimented with by many. This all coincided with the 
fighting of an undeclared war, which many opposed, in a small country in far-off 
Southeast Asia. The war in Vietnam deeply divided the nation and many families. 

11 Roof, 51. 

12 Roof, 52. 
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Fighting for one's country versus opposing a questionable conflict which was killing 
thousands and permanently injuring many more touched every home. Youth avoided the 
draft by fleeing underground or going to Canada. This conflict overshadowed all other 
social concerns in the late 1960s. 

With the exposure to a larger world which the university setting provided as well 
as the global community in the homes each day through television and satellites, 
traditionally held world views began to change. Combining this with the call for equal 
rights among African-Americans and women and the exploring of counterculture lifestyles 
by many youth, traditional one-color images of American family life began to be 
challenged. Now there were many colors all being proclaimed as equal. Society was 
overflowing with diversity. Instead of proclaiming America as the cultural melting pot 
where everyone would be the same, a new metaphor was being heralded, that of the 
“tossed salad,” where diversity of cultures and lifestyles are valued and affirmed within the 
same larger culture. "The cultural change involved a splintering of society. . . . The 
conformity of the past with regard to lifestyles, morality, proper dress, hairstyles - almost 
anything you can name - was shattered in the late 1960s. We had moved into a period of 
diversity, pluralism, three-consciousness, or whatever label you use. .. . The period of 
respectability had ended." 13 Since the 1960s pluralism and diversity have become more 
apparent; the tossed salad is now a part of our daily diet. 

In looking at all of this from a larger perspective observers are saying that culture 
is in the midst of a major paradigm shift which is at the root of much of the turmoil and 

13 James F. White, Christian Worship in Transition (Nashville: Abingdon, 1976), 

84. 
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tension experienced since the 1960s. William Easum declares that "North America is 
caught in the crack between what was and what is emerging. This crack began opening in 
1960 and will close around the year 2014. Trusted values held for centuries are falling 
into this crack, never to be seen again. Ideas and methodologies that once worked no 
longer achieve the desired results." 14 Ways in which we have lived and functioned are in 
the midst of drastic changes. Joel Barker in his Paradigms: The Business of Discovering 
the Future seems convinced that the reason for much of the turbulence we have been 
experiencing in recent decades is due to old paradigms failing and new ones being 
introduced. Attempts to prop up the fading paradigms appear to work for a while but are 
ultimately doomed. 15 

The challenging part of being in a time of moral change is that what has been 
familiar and comfortable is being upended; however, what is to take its place is not yet 
clear. This is the cause for the turbulence. "The changes are so immense and so 
encompassing that no one really knows where they are taking our planet in the twenty-first 
century. Only one thing is certain - nothing is normal." 16 The temptation, according to 
Barker, is to develop “paradigm paralysis” which can kill a company or organization. 
"More than a few organizations, which were dominant in their prime, have succumbed and 


14 Easum, 23. 

15 Joel Arthur Barker, Paradigms: The Business of Discovering the Future (New 
York: HarperCollins, 1992), 204. 

16 Easum, 34. 
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died of it. It is a 'hardening of the categories,' so to speak. It grows from a situation of 
power." 17 


What complicates the picture is that during a time of paradigm shift many new 
paradigms are presented and tried but not all will become accepted; only a few become the 
prevailing norms. If a person or company or congregation desires to be on the cutting 
edge, there is much risk in determining what that new paradigm will be. Will one jump on 
a losing horse? Or will it be the winner? To sit and do nothing, however, may mean to 
die. "The shape of the future is always on the fringe of normality during times of 
paradigm shifts." 18 The message is to tryt new avenues and not be afraid of failing. 

William Easum lists sixteen different paradigm shifts taking place which he believes 
are affecting society and the church in North America. That chart of shifts is included here 
as a way to concisely present them. 


What Was 

The Crack 
in Historv 

Ecclesiastical 

Nonecclesiastical 

Churched 

Unchurched 

Discovery 

Discernment 

Modem 

Postmodern 

Corporate 

Individual 

Institutional 

Non-institutional 

Bureaucratic 

Entrepreneurial 

Middle Class 

High & Low 

National 

Pacific Rim 

Neighborhood 

Regional 

Print 

Sight and Sound 

Centralized 

Decentralized 

Industrial 

Informational 

White 

Ethnic 


The Emerging 

The Shift _ World 

Laity/Priesthood ? 

Hostility ? 

Truth ? 

Technology ? 

Broken ? 

Relational ? 

Risk Taking ? 

Redirected ? 

Global ? 

Large ? 

Visual ? 

Structure ? 

Process ? 

Diverse ? 


17 Barker, 155. 

18 Easum, 34. 
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Male Female Inclusive ? 

Obligation Compassion Meaning ? 19 

This impressive list speaks clearly to the fact that major change is taking place in 
our society, calling us to think and act in new and challenging ways. Some of these are 
welcomed while others are feared and resisted. What Easum wants to make clear is that 
major parts of our lives which have been stable and taken for granted are now in the midst 
of a major cultural shift. The exact outcome is still up in the air. Living in such 
tumultuous times leads to uncertainty and chaos. Being aware of the dynamics empowers 
businesses, churches and individuals to respond in positive and creative ways. 

One of the paradigm shifts mentioned in the chart above is that of modem to 
postmodern. This has been an area of much discussion and writing in recent years which 
needs to be mentioned here as one of the ingredients in the mix of our time. The age of 
Modernity began with the age of Enlightenment (seventeenth century) with its emphasis 
upon the rational and the belief that humans can do nearly anything to which they put their 
minds. Emphasis was put upon reason, logic and human capability. Many are now 
claiming that the modem era is dying, if not dead already, and that we are entering a 
postmodern era. "A massive intellectual revolution is taking place that is perhaps as great 
as that which marked off the modem world from the Middle Ages. The foundations of the 
modem world are collapsing, and we are entering a postmodern one. The principles 


19 Easum, 24. 
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forged during the Enlightenment (c. 1600-1780), which formed the foundations of the 
modem mentality, are crumbling." 20 

The paradigm shift from modem to postmodern includes a less optimistic view of 
the potential of humans to advance civilization in a positive direction. The postmodern 
view accepts the plurality of cultures and values which are developing in society. All this 
leads to more emphasis upon the individual as central rather than a sense of community 
where all are working together for the sake of the whole. "Rather than the individual 
existing to meet the needs of the community (through the military draft or community- 
based school systems, etc.), the community will exist to meet the needs of the individual 
(magnet schools, volunteer army, etc.).” 21 The question frequently asked today by people 
looking for jobs and churches, "What's in it for me?" reflects some of this new direction. 

Robert Ellwood sees that the 1960s was a major player in our society's move from 
a modem world view to that of a postmodern one. The first glimmers of this change were 
visible then and have become more clear in the last three decades. Ellwood gives a helpful 
list of comparisons between modem and postmodern which has similarities to the list of 
paradigm shifts but helps clarify what is meant by the terms modem and postmodern. 


20 Diogenes Allen, Christian Belief in a Postmodern World: The Full Wealth of 
Conviction (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1989), 2. Many books have been written 
on this subject in recent years and is a subject worth study by itself. 

21 Daniel Benedict and Craig Kennet Miller, Contemporary Worship for the 21st 
Century: Worship or Evangelism? (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 1994), 5. 
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Modem 


Postmodern 


Rationalistic science 

Psychologies of the self as a single ego 
with a true nature or identity 
beneath its several roles 
Technology 
Ideal of progress 
Ideal of social justice 

Large unitary state based on ideology 
or sense of national purpose, 
often supported by large armies 
draft 

Ideal of universal public education 

Linear media; reading, books, public 
libraries 

Ideal of universal public health 

Liberal and conservative politics 
Large corporations and state economic 
planning based on consumerism, 
assumption of growing affluence 
Belief in universal, general truths, usually 
capable of abstract or scientific 
statements 

As we can see from the discussion of paradigm shifts and a brief look at the 
modem to postmodern transition, this is a time of significant cultural change. The 
comfortable world view we used to have with everything tied in neat packages is coming 
undone. What the future holds is not yet clear. This living in a time of paradigm shift 
brings much uncertainty and fear. It also brings much potential and excitement about what 
can be. 


Alienation from objectives; uncertainty 
principle; chaos theory 
The self as plural, moving freely among 
a number of independent identities 

Ecology 

Pessimism about future 
Pluralism of society into fragments; declining 
sense of common identity or goals 
Breakup of empires; rise of societies rooted 
in nationalism or localism 


Ideal of universal public education under 
pressure from pluralism and democracy 

Visual, episodic multimedia: videos, 
computerization 

Pluralism of healing health methods and 
economic constraints 

New alignments 

Economics of technology plus cheap labor; 
growing gulf between rich and poor 

Skepticism; tendency toward relative or 
personal truths 22 


" Robert Ellwood, The Sixties Spiritual Awakening: American Religion Moving 
from Modem to Postmodern (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1994), 14- 
15. 
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Into all this mix of baby boomers, technology, pluralism, paradigm shifts and 
postmodernism is added one more concept - that of popular culture. Frequently used but 
not easily defined, popular culture has to do with the immediate and visibly displayed signs 
of contemporary life that surround us and shape us. Popular culture became a dominating 
force with the growth of the baby boomers and the availability of television and mass 
media to influence lifestyles. Hairstyles, dress, particular language and vocabulary, as well 
as the "in" drink, cars and leisure activities, change as people are convinced that something 
new is the best and popular; the influence of the culture is frequently more powerful than 
the influence of the family or other traditional groups such as the church. With its roots in 
early industrialized society, according to Kenneth Myers, popular culture can be 
distinguished by two characteristics: "the quest for novelty, and the desire for instant 
gratification." 23 

The availability of mass communication through television, radio and magazines 
enables trends and fads to spread quickly throughout the country in a matter of days, if not 
hours. Corporations use eyecatching advertisements to convince the targeted audience 
that their product is the most important thing one must have in order to be popular or to 
live the American dream. Television shows, especially children's cartoons, are now 
designed around toys companies want to sell. A new form of television program called 
infomercials has become popular where an entire half hour program is designed to 
introduce and sell particular products. 


23 Myers, 64. 
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Along with television and the advancement of mass communication through 
technology, the most important element which has shaped popular culture, and therefore 
the culture as a whole, since 1960 has been rock and roll music. "Rock 'n' roll is without 
question the dominant idiom in modem popular culture. It is not just popular, it is 
omnipresent. In movie soundtracks, on television commercials, from car radios and boom 
boxes, at political conventions, in church services, rock is the most common musical 
form." 24 


With its roots in the 1950s with Elvis Presley and Chuck Berry, the popularity of 
rock music took off in the early 1960s with the cultural changing impact of the Beatles and 
the Rolling Stones from England. Behind them came scores of new musical groups who 
explored new sounds and styles among young adults ready for their novel and sensual 
sounds and images. 

Quentin Schultz and Roy Anker state clearly the influence of popular music on the 
youth culture. 


For those teens growing up in the sixties and early seventies, the rock 
music of the British beat bands (the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the Who, 
Led Zeppelin, etc.) and the American bands, whether psychedelic (the 
Jefferson Airplane, the Grateful Dead) or bluesy (Creedence Clearwater 
Revival), began to assume the role of a total cultural force. Together these 
bands and their music flavored, influenced and shaped just about 
everything in the youth culture. The music and the performers helped 
teens decide what to wear, how to act, and who and what to believe - 
socially, politically, morally, and religiously. 25 


24 Myers, 135-36. 

25 Quentin J. Schultz et. al.. Dancing in the Dark: Youth. Popular Culture, and the 
Electronic Media (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 152. 
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Since the 1960s rock music has grown and expanded into a major business in 
society spinning off numerous types of musical styles that appeal to various different 
subcultures among the youth. There is no one sound today that can be called "rock" but 
rather is a genre of music style that has wide appeal to youth. The driving beat, the 
electrical guitars, keyboards and drums all being played at a high volume level with the 
musicians holding wireless microphones and wearing attention-grabbing clothes frequently 
accompanied by dazzling light shows complete with smoke makes for a show designed to 
overwhelm the senses. Rock music joined forces with television to provide visual images 
of the singers as they performed; MTV has become a mainstay for youth. It has truly 
become a business designed to appeal to youth. 

Though rock and roll music has evolved over the past three decades in dramatic 
ways, the purpose of rock music is still basically the same: bring youth together. John 
Orman, in an article on the impact of rock (or popular) music on society, gives a good 
summary of what it does for youth. 

It inspires people to move and dance. It keeps people from loneliness. It 
allows others escape from abusive situations in their family to a fantasy 
world. It provides the background for social interaction between and 
among the sexes. It allows close friends the pleasure of charting their life 
experiences with the charts of popular music. It conveys interpersonal 
messages to listeners when songs make deep connections. 26 

The influence of rock music upon our culture is not questioned; what is questioned 
and debated is the value and type of influence it has had upon our society. Numerous 
authors have sought to evaluate its impact in various ways. Frank Senn comments that 


26 John Orman, "Conclusion: The Impact of Popular Music in Society," in 
America's Musical Pulse: Popular Music in Twentieth-Centurv Society , ed. Kenneth J. 
Bindas (New York: Greenwood, 1992), 295. 
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youth don't go to rock concerts to be informed about global issues and their meaning in 
life, but to have fun and listen to the music. "Young people who go to rock concerts 
attend for the thrill of the experience, not to make sense of the world. Indeed, rock lyrics 
today convey a world-weariness and offer the listeners only a post-modern nihilism. The 
young people who attend rock concerts are, in fact, largely a post-modern generation who 
are in the process of rejecting the meanings and values of the modem world." 27 Kenneth 
Myers' opinion is that rock music discourages any form of reasoning and reflection; it is to 
be experienced. 28 If these authors are correct in their analysis, then the thrill of the 
experience has a message which youth are consciously or unconsciously hearing. 

Schultze and Anker believe it is even stronger than just a rejection of the modem 
world but a "powerful and profound expression of middle class rebellion against the 
cultural authority of Western bastions of fine art and taste." 29 The powerful influence of 
popular entertainment is eroding the instructional influence of the family, school and 
church upon youth. 30 Allan Bloom in his book. The Closing of the American Mind. 
would agree and places the focus on the family and a spiritual void in the home which left 
the door open to rock's influence. 31 He sees the appeal of rock music focusing upon the 


27 Frank Senn, ’"Worship Alive': An Analysis and Critique of'Alternative Worship 
Services,'" Worship 69. no. 3 (May 1995): 220-21. 

28 Myers, 149. 

29 Schultze et al., 173. 

30 Schultze et al., 109. 

31 Allan Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1987), 76. 
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sexual interests and desires of youth, a "barbaric appeal, undeveloped and untutored."' 2 In 
the disguise of entertainment children receive sexual messages intended for adults. The 
beat of rock music is the beat of sexual intercourse. 3 " 

John Orman observes that two of the dominant forms of popular music in the 
1990s, rap and heavy metal, are very sexist in their language; he goes on to say that "rock 
continues to promote a system and a rock popular culture that is opulent, capitalistic, 
racist and sexist much of the time. Rock stars are the models of outrageous, consuming 
lifestyles." He goes on to state that he believes the large multinational organizations which 
own the recording industry push the edges of acceptability for the sole purpose of making 
money, without regard to the values expressed. 34 

Calvin Johansson gives a challenging indictment of popular music and our modem 
culture when he states that "Pop music has in fact become a musical mirror of the heart of 
this society, the musical embodiment of kitsch." 35 All these authors have raised 
stimulating questions about the value of popular music upon our culture. Popular music is 
here; it has shaped and influenced the lives of many youth and young adults, and it will 
continue to do so. If it is true, as John Orman states, that "popular music provides the 


32 Bloom, 33. 

33 Bloom, 73. 

34 Orman, 284. 

35 Calvin M. Johansson, Music and Ministry: A Biblical Counterpoint (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1984), 50. Kitsch comes from the German kitsches which 
means "to throw together a work of art." It can be defined as art or literature judged to 
have little or no aesthetic values, especially when produced to satisfy popular taste. 
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glue that holds American popular culture together, " j6 then the influence of popular music 
and the popular culture upon the church's worship music needs to be evaluated carefully. 

Changing Churches 

As the cultural scene of our society began to shift dramatically in the 1960s, so 
also did the church. The traditional mainline churches entered the 1960s on a growth 
spurt that began shortly after World War II and climbed through the 1950s. Attendance 
was high; new churches were being constructed, and existing buildings were adding on 
more and more classrooms and larger sanctuaries to accommodate the crowds. The health 
of the nation was reflected in the health of the churches. All signs pointed to greater 
things in the future. 

By the middle of the 1960s, however, it became obvious that mainline churches 
were in a state of major decline in membership; it was not a temporary downturn as 
everyone hoped. The cultural challenges affecting the nation as a whole began to 
dramatically affect the church; attendance records and membership numbers reflect that 
crisis. Loren Mead comments how the decline in membership is even more dramatic when 
coupled with the fact that the general population of the United States was in a major 
growth stage during this same time/ 7 All mainline churches were in a state of decline, 
leading Mead to conclude that the problem in membership decline is not something the 


36 Orman, 281. 

37 Loren B. Mead, Transforming Congregations for the Future ([Bethesda, Md.]: 
Alban Institute, 1994), 8. 
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churches were doing or not doing but reflects changes in the culture surrounding the 
congregations. 38 

Wade Clark Roof and William McKinney give some revealing information when 
they state 


The churches hardest hit were those highest in socioeconomic status, those 
stressing individualism and pluralism in belief, and those most affirming of 
American culture. Almost all of the churches that retained distance from 
the culture by encouraging distinctive life-styles and beliefs grew; those 
most immersed in the culture and only vaguely identifiable in terms of their 
own features suffered declines. 39 

In their informative analysis of Presbyterian baby boomers. Dean Hogue, Benton Johnson 
and Donald Luidens come to the opinion that "the membership losses sustained by the 
mainline Protestant denominations in the United States are the result of two long-term 
processes. The first is the progressive weakening of mainline church life. The second is 
the gradual increase in relativism, individualism and pluralism in middle-class culture.” 40 
The traditional mainline churches were the most highly educated of the denominations 
(and therefore a higher income level) and their baby boomer children attended colleges in 
the highest numbers where pluralism and individualism were encountered. Mainline 


38 Mead, Transforming Congregations. 16. 

39 Wade Clark Roof and William McKinney, American Mainline Religion: Its 
Changing Shane and Future (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1987), 20-21. 
Roof, in his own book, A Generation of Seekers, argues that the roots of the turbulence of 
the 1960s go back to the 1950s when everything appeared calm and positive. See page 58. 

40 Dean R. Hoge, Benton Johnson and Donald A. Luidens, Vanishing Boundaries: 
The Religion of Mainline Protestant Babvboomers (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1994), 199. 
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churches, frequently associated with the establishment in the 1950s, were being questioned 
in the 1970s by a reaction against the establishment. 

In the early 1970s a Christian response to the countercultural lifestyles of the 
1960s began to emerge which focused on emotional "bom again" experiences. The Jesus 
Movement and a strong charismatic mood swept the country and across denominational 
lines uniting people in Bible studies and emotionally charged worship services. Churches 
of all denominations were faced with the divisive issue of members who received the 
"speaking in tongues" and were wanting to encourage the entire congregation along this 
line. The charismatic and fundamentalist churches, such as the Assembly of God and 
Foursquare Gospel, which had been rather small in the 1950s and 1960s, began to grow in 
appeal. 

These more conservative and evangelical expressions reflected the emotional and 
individualistic fervor of the time but were directed internally on a spiritual journey. Youth 
who had grown up in the traditional mainline churches left them for places which related 
to their feelings and encouraged personal experiences, and they did not return to the 
churches in which they were raised. This was the beginning of the breakdown of 
denominational loyalty which is very evident in the 1990s. By the 1980s some of the baby 
boomers were returning to church with their children, but many were headed to churches 
that spoke a more conservative message while at the same time used elements of the 
culture with which they were familiar. 

A significant religious event which happened in the 1960s outside the United 
States, but had a dramatic impact here, was Vatican II, called into session by Pope John 
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XXIII in 1963. Calling for fresh air to blow through the entire Roman Catholic Church, 
one of the changes called for was the Mass to be read in the language of the people 
instead of Latin. This, along with other changes, shook the church to its core. One of the 
responses was new and creative music in English for the Mass. 

Roof and McKinney proclaim clearly that the 1960s was a major turning point in 
the religious life in America. The changes experienced then are turning out to be more 
profound and life-changing than first realized. "Future historians will have to judge how 
great a turning point it was, but we are convinced that during these years patterns of 
religion began to change in significant ways." 41 That shift has continued into the 1990s. 
"Far more than spiritual rumblings on the periphery and at the bottom, the religious 
establishment itself is caught up in a profound transformation. The shifts signify a new 
religiocultural order now in the making - a rearrangement of groups and forces, a 
realignment of power and influence.” 42 The paradigm shifts at work in the culture are also 
at work in the churches. 

From the religious perspective one of the paradigm shifts being experienced is that 
of moving from a Christendom age to a postchristendom age. Loren Mead argues that the 
Christendom paradigm, which the Western Church entered with Constantine in the 4th 
century, is now gone and we are in that time between paradigms when we are not sure 
what the new one will look like. The close tie of church and state have not really existed 
in the United States, but some elements have hung on from our European roots. We can 


41 Roof and McKinney, 11. 

42 Roof and McKinney, 5. 
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no longer assume that everyone is Christian and that the community in which we live holds 
values gleaned from the Gospels. The mission field is not overseas but literally our next 
door neighbor. The reality that there is this plurality of beliefs and values will force the 
church to reconsider its mission in this new age. 43 Stanley Hauerwas and William 
Willimon celebrate the death of Christendom by seeing it as a point of liberation. "The 
decline of the old Constantinian synthesis between the church and the world means that 
we American Christians are at last free to be faithful in a way that makes being a Christian 
today an exciting adventure." 44 This, however, is threatening because it calls for the 
church to reconsider how it sees itself in the culture. This will require change at the very 
core of every congregation. 

The comments made earlier in this chapter regarding the paradigm shift between 
modernism and postmodernism speak clearly to the church as well. The world is seeing 
itself differently; the attitudes people hold toward life today are not the same. We no 
longer live in a simple world that is just like our own little world. Rather, through 
technology and travel, our world is becoming smaller yet at the same time more diverse 
and complex. How the church lives and ministers in this type of world must be addressed. 

The changes which have affected the culture over the past three decades have also 
dramatically affected the church. The plurality and diversity in the culture have caused 
some churches to close tightly the doors and to define themselves clearly separate from 


43 Loren B. Mead, The Once and Future Church: Reinventing the Congregation for 
a New Mission Frontier ([Washington D.C.]: Albany Institute, 1991), 24-27. 

44 Stanley Hauerwas and William H. Willimon, Resident Aliens: Life in the 
Christian Colony (Nashville: Abingdon, 1989), 18. 
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the culture. Yet, other churches, in trying to preach a gospel "not of this world" clearly 
use the elements of the culture to attract people and speak their message. Others are not 
quite sure what to do. This truly is a time of uncertainty for congregations regarding how 
they relate to the culture in which they seek to minister and witness. 

Singing Different Tunes 

A large, over 1,200 members, mainline congregation in the community in which I 
live, has three worship services every Sunday morning in their sanctuary which holds 
around six hundred people. The 8:00 a.m., 9:30 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. services have the 
basic same format except for the music. At the second two services the large pipe organ is 
played by a fine organist, and their well-trained adult choir sings; they use the traditional 
hymnal for their music. The 8:00 a.m. service uses a small group of musicians playing the 
piano, drums and electric guitars to lead praise choruses; an informal choir sings on 
occasion. The second two services are comfortably full in attendance; in the early service 
the sanctuary is filled to overflowing with youth, baby boomers and retired people. 

The cultural changes that our society has experienced since the 1960s has forever 
influenced and redirected the life of the church. As the baby boomers and their children 
who know only the world of technology and global communication and rock music search 
for churches in which to worship God and raise their children, many, though not all, have 
been appearing to relate to churches which have moved to using elements of the pop 
music culture to sing praises to God. Though there are other factors involved, this 
element of worship music seems to be a major one. Congregations which have held to the 
use of traditional hymns in worship are struggling with several issues relating to tradition. 
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theology and appealing to people who think in terms of the popular culture. Attendance 
decline and the concern about congregational survival fuel the discussion. In painting this 
broad picture we must realize that there are exceptions from all comers. In this section 
we will seek to explore several of the issues involved. 

Though the baby boomers, and now their children - - the baby busters or 
Generation X - - are not the only people in society, they do make up a large portion of 
those who influence the direction of marketing regarding consumerism. They are also a 
large percentage of the people churches are trying to reach for the gospel. Timothy 
Wright proclaims that "the generations bom after 1946 have forever changed the way 
people choose churches. The values, motivations, and ambitions of these young to 
middle-age adults differ from those of previous generations. What worked in the past will 
not work today. Churches can no longer do business as usual." 45 

People accustomed to shopping malls with a variety of stores from which to 
choose and transportation which moves them quickly from store to store are approaching 
church with the same consumer orientation. Some of those consumer values which 
"church shoppers" bring with them include innovation, instant gratification, desire for 
choices, quality, short-term commitments, living in the present, intimacy, value 
experiences, contemporary expressions, pragmatism and authenticity. 46 Wright states 


45 Timothy Wright, A Community of Joy: How to Create Contemporary Worship 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1994), 16. 

46 Wright, 19-23. 
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clearly that some of these values may be at odds with the theology of the church but that is 
where they are and they are looking. 47 The culture has taught them well. 

If people are approaching the church with a consumer mentality shaped by society, 
a clear theology of the church and the role of music in worship must be developed in order 
to relate the two. The purpose of the church - - the people of God - - is to praise the 
Creator and Redeemer. Worship is the time when the people of faith join in words and 
actions that glorify God and seek to proclaim God's message to the people for that time 
and place. God is the object and subject of worship, and when the worshipers keep this in 
mind, then they will be open to God's formative power. 48 Worship is a time of dialogue 
and communication between God and the believers; it is a time to speak as well as to 
listen, to give as well as to receive. Throughout, the focus is on God. 

Worship is the work of the people offering praise to God. The pastor or worship 
leaders may help direct the congregation in their praise, but they are not the show. The 
congregation is not an audience gathered to watch others perform and entertain but are 
instrumental in the worship. Though believers may come as individuals seeking God's 
movement in their lives, in worship they become one people, the body of Christ, the 
community of faith. 

All this applies to the music of worship as well, in particular the hymns and songs 
the congregation voices. "Singing in worship is not reserved for priests or for trained 


47 Wright, 19. 

48 Marva J. Dawn, Reaching Out without Dumbing Down: A Theology of Worship 
for the Tum-of-the-Centurv Culture (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 209. 
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artists; singing is for believers." 49 In the combination of words and music, people of faith 
seek to express praise to God but also to receive from God. "Actually, congregational 
singing is both revelation of God and response to God, since great hymns always have 
been saturated with scripture and thus become expressions of biblical theology." 50 

The purpose of congregational hymn singing is to help lead the people into the 
very heart and mind of God by moving their hearts and minds in word and song. By 
singing instead of just speaking the words, that which is being uttered speaks more 
powerfully and forcefully. Music is the medium that moves the heart in concert with the 
mind. Together the message is more powerful than either the music or text alone. Hymns 
seek to bring together the truth of the Gospel with the reality of our daily lives. In singing 
together we join in solidarity with one another in faith; "through worship the community 
develops a common mind that has power to transform. It is not the mind of the everyday 
world with its tortured and twisted values, but a transcendent mind - the mind of Christ." 51 
Linda Clark discovered in her research that a congregation's song has tremendous power 
to "carry the faith of its members." 52 

Yet as we seek the mind and heart of Christ we do not live in isolation from the 
world but are called to carry the spirit of Christ into our daily lives and seek to transform 
those places of brokenness and pain into wholeness through the power of Christ. Music in 


49 Hustad, 448. 

50 Hustad, 448. 

51 Cartwright, 7. 

52 Linda J. Clark, Music in Churches Project . Report no. 2, Boston University 
School of Theology, 9 Nov. 1990, 1. 
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worship should not then be just sweet songs of praise but also songs that speak of the 
distress and sin that are experienced around us. "Issues of apartheid, race, sexism, public 
education, prison reform, ecology, war, drugs and corruption in business, as well as 
politics, all are indissolubly connected to our worship." 53 Wrestling with the real issues of 
daily life is part of worship; music can help speak the truth that needs to be proclaimed. 

Hymns can also speak the Word of God that calms a troubled soul. Hymns 
proclaiming hope, peace, forgiveness, endurance and comfort strengthen people for a new 
week. "The rough edges and sharp reality, although not always comfortable, need to be 
experienced in worship - perhaps in some of the music." 54 Paul Westermeyer states it in a 
little different way when he says, "Our task as a church, it would seem, is to get some 
perspective on the whole of the gospel and allow our music to reflect that wholeness and 
authenticity on behalf of the world." 55 

Music has the capacity to connect the heart and the head, the emotions of worship 
with the reasoning words of faith. "All music is intrinsically an expression of emotion. 
Thus anything to do with music tends to heighten our emotional responses." 56 When 
music is joined with words that speak powerfully of God's love and grace or to our 
condition of brokenness, "emotions are directed and ideas are charged with power." 57 

53 Cartwright, 10. 

54 Robert H. Mitchell, I Don't Like That Music (Carol Stream, Ill.: Hope 
Publishing, 1993), 49. 

55 Westermeyer, “Present State,” 219. 

56 Mitchell, 8. 

57 S. Paul Schilling, The Faith We Sine (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1983), 36. 
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When the poetic expression by a former slave boat captain of the grace of God in his life is 
combined with a simple yet haunting tune, the hymn "Amazing Grace" becomes a vehicle 
through which the entire person, heart and mind, are transported into the realms of glory. 

Austin Lovelace and William Rice in their book. Music and Worship in the Church , 
share a visual diagram which can be helpful in understanding the role of music and speech 
together in worship to touch the emotions as well as the intellect. 


<—.Speech 

Emotions Imagination Intellect 

Music...... > 


Speech (preaching, printed text) begins by stimulating the mind with words which then 
bring forth images which then trigger the emotions. Music, on the other hand, begins by 
stimulating the emotions which then lead to images that open the mind. 58 The danger that 
must be avoided is misusing music to manipulate people through their emotions in ways 
that are not ethical. On the other side, a worship service that is all rational or intellectually 
oriented can be very lifeless and may not connect with people and move them to action. 
Worship is the whole person praising God, not just the head or the heart. 

If music is theology (we sing our theology), then the music speaks truth to God as 
well as to ourselves. The text of the music must not only be faithful to what God is calling 
from us but also be honest in expressing what we are feeling. Sometimes we may need to 

58 Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice, Music and Worship in the Church 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1960), 19-20. 
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sing what we don't like or don't want to sing because the gospel needs to confront us at 
the points where we need to change and grow. Though a hymn may not speak to one 
person, because we are in community we sing because that song makes connection with 
God for someone else who is present. 

Congregational songs are an integral part of worship. Worship is being in the 
presence of the Holy One, our Creator and Redeemer; therefore, we must bring to this 
place of worship the best we can offer, yet at the same time our most honest self. The 
music we sing is therefore an offering to God of ourselves in heart and mind. 

Because our communities of worship consist of diverse lives representing all kinds 
of life experiences, no one song can speak for everyone. No one style of music relates to 
all. As there is diversity in gifts and interests so, too, can worship be enriched when the 
various music elements also reflect that diversity. As the Apostle Paul spoke of "psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs" (Eph. 5: 19), so too should a variety of types of music enrich 
our worship. 

What is the music these boomers and shoppers are singing? and what is the music 
of the church? What is defined as "easy listening" music based on popular rock is 
proclaimed as the most listened to on the radio; in certain areas country music scores high, 
and in the teenager and young adult market various types of hard rock and grunge music 
are most popular. Baby boomers reaching middle age get nostalgic for the "oldies" of the 
1960s. Classical music still has its loyal followers yet is not popular among younger 
people. In recent years contemporary Christian music has become a major market with 
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stations playing only this type of music. There is a wide variety of styles of music 
traveling the airwaves in every community. 

Hymns 

The original hymnbook of the church was the Psalter, singing and reciting the 

Psalms of the Hebrew scriptures. Though the Psalter is still used in some quarters, the 

hymn has become the predominant music of the gathered community of faith. We know 

what we mean by a hymn but it is not easy to define, as Paul Westermeyer proclaims. 

A hymn is a poem that may take many languages and forms, which 
recounts a piece of the story of God's grace and humanity's response, sung 
by Christians whenever and wherever they gather for worship, a mnemonic 
ballad of the people, which gives voice to the song the people long to sing. 
... At it simplest and most profound level a hymn could probably be 
defined as a song or the voice or the sounding form of the people of God. 59 

"A Mighty Fortress Is Our God" by Martin Luther, "0 for A Thousand Tongues to Sing" 
by Charles Wesley, and "When Morning Gilds the Skies" by Joseph Bamby are examples 
of hymns that have stirred people to faith and action for years. 

New hymns are constantly being written and tried by the church. Many of them 
are used for a short period of time and then quietly are placed on the back comer of the 
music shelf. Other hymns, combining music that appeals as well as words that speak for 
the people, pass the test of time and enter into the hymnody of the faithful. Fred Pratt 
Green, Brian Wren and Shirley Murray are three examples of contemporary hymnists who 
have influenced modem hymnody. 


59 Paul Westermeyer, "What is a Hymn," Reformed Liturgy and Music 21, no. 3 
(Summer 1987): 136. 
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Gospel Songs 

Gospel songs, a popular form of hymns that arose in the nineteenth century, had 
more of a folk-like appeal with an upbeat rhythm and repeating refrain. Used frequently in 
evangelistic meetings, the gospel songs called people to discipleship by speaking of 
personal experiences of faith and frequent references to the teachings of Jesus. They have 
a strong individualistic flavor with an "otherworldly understanding of Christian hope." 60 
Church members who sang these songs in their youth still find comfort and joy in singing 
that which has been a reminder of faith through the years. "Blessed Assurance, Jesus Is 
Mine!" by Fanny Crosby and "He Leadeth Me: O Blessed Thought" by Joseph Gilmore 
are just two examples of gospel songs that helped bring people into the holy presence of 
God. 

Folk Music 

Another form of worship music over the years can be called folk music. Not as 
sophisticated as hymns, folk music is popular because it comes from the people. "Folk 
music seems to be an ideal form of religious music. ... Its simplicity and directness add to 
its strength. In a sense, the gospel is utterly simple so that a child can receive it, and folk 
music emphasizes this aspect of the gospel better than any other music." 61 The tunes are 
relatively easy to sing and have a folk beat, and the words are simple to remember yet 
have some content and thought frequently accompanied by guitar. "They Will Know We 
Are Christians by Our Love" by Peter Scholtes and "I Am the Resurrection" by Ray Repp 


60 Schilling, 185. 

61 Johansson, 60. 
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give a flavor of the power of folk music from the 1960s. Richard Avery and Donald 
Marsh, in the late 1960s and early 1970s, made popular such songs as "Every Morning is 
Easter Morning" and "We Are the Church." A song by Daniel Schutte which has become 
popular recently and moved into many hymnals is his "Here I Am, Lord." 

Praise Music 

An outgrowth of folk music and the charismatic movement of the 1970s, praise 
music has become the dominant form of music in many congregations today. Similar to 
what used to be called choruses, praise music involves simple texts frequently based on 
scripture being sung to an easily memorized music line which is generally repeated 
numerous times in a row. Pauline Mills’ "Thou Art Worthy" and Jack Hayford's 
"Majesty" are two older examples of the many thousands of praise songs that have been 
written in the past two decades. Note the words of "Majesty" as an example of a praise 
song which not only encourages praise, but also puts a focus on Jesus. 


Majesty, worship His majesty. 

Unto Jesus be all glory, power and praise. 

Majesty, Kingdom, authority. 

Flow from His throne, unto His own. His anthem raise. 
So exalt, lift up on high the name of Jesus. 

Magnify, come glorify Christ Jesus the King. 

Majesty, worship His majesty, 

Jesus who died, now glorified. King of all Kings. 62 


Choruses have a long history going back many years; the Sunday School 
movement and the revivals of the nineteenth century were influencial in current choruses. 


62 Jack Hayford, "Majesty" (Calabasas, Calif.: Rocksmith Music, 1981). Used by 
permission. All rights reserved. 
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With the popularity of the rock music of the 1960s, many churches sought to take the 
popular sound and put it to the use of the church by developing Christian pop music. 

Ralph Carmichael and Kurt Kaiser captured the hearts of many youth in churches with 
their musicals like "Tell It Like It Is" in the late 1960s and early 1970s; youth choirs 
sprung up in churches all over the United States, helping adults feel better about the new 
sounds that were invading the sanctuary. Another important influence was that of the 
African-American gospel songs; Thomas Dorsey's "Precious Lord, Take My Hand" and 
Andrae Crouch's "My Tribute" and "Soon and Very Soon" became staples in many 
Caucasian churches. A fourth movement, called "contemporary gospel songs," was led by 
people like John W. Peterson and William and Gloria Gather. 63 Along in here we also 
have the rock musicals of Jesus Christ: Superstar and Godspell which combined the life of 
Christ with a rock musical setting. 

Praise music took the music style of the popular culture which youth were listening 
to and turned it into music that would attract young adults to the Gospel. The type and 
style of music and its presentation also changed the way the music was used in worship. 
The same type of band using guitars, electric keyboards, synthesizers and drums all 
amplified with microphones was moved from the concert hall and outdoor theater to the 
chancel (now called a stage) of the sanctuary (now called an auditorium). Depending on 
the congregation trumpets and trombones or other musical instruments are added to the 
guitar and keyboards. Along with the band several singers with microphones lead the 


63 Milbum Price, "The Impact of Popular Culture on Congregational Song," The 
Hvmn 44, no. 1 (Jan. 1993): 13-15. This is a very concise yet thorough article, worth 
reading. 
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congregation in singing. The words to the music are frequently projected onto a large 
screen in front of the audience. It is not uncommon for there to be thirty to forty minutes 
worth of singing praise choruses at the beginning of the worship service with the worship 
leader making transitional comments and prayers to lead the people from one song to the 
next. The purpose of the worship leader and singers is to encourage participation by the 
audience. 

Joy and celebration are the objective with music often picked around a particular 
theme, moving from more lively pieces at the beginning to more meditative and subdued 
songs at the end of the set. Hand clapping is encouraged as a means to unite people and 
create enthusiasm; hands being raised in praise is seen frequently. A praise song is 
repeated five or six times in a row, depending on the circumstances, with different volume 
levels and instrumentation to help set the mood before transitioning to the next song. 
Sometimes a period of praising God with hands raised is inserted between songs as a time 
of personal prayer. Though the service appears informal and time is left for the worship 
leader to be led by the Holy Spirit, there is a set pattern and design to the service. 

Since the music is generally not projected along with the words, the audience is 
dependent upon the praise singers on stage to lead out. The tunes are simple enough to 
pick up after hearing them a time or two. At the close of the music set the praise singers 
may provide a special musical number while the offering is being taken just prior to the 
sermon. Though each congregation is different, these are commonly seen elements of 
contemporary praise services. 
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It is obvious by this description that praise music and the way it is sung in worship 

has many similarities to the rock concert genre out of which it was taken. Those baby 

boomers and Generation X youth who have gone to rock concerts will feel right at home 

seeing a band on the stage or at the front of the sanctuary with singers leading out with 

microphones and the sanctuary filled with amplified sound. The style of music has 

similarities to the music of the popular culture, though maybe with not as much volume. 

The music has a definite beat which grabs the emotions and the words have a simple 

message with a phrase or short chorus that is repeated frequently. 

Much of the appeal of contemporary Christian music is related to the 
“sound” by which boomers can hear the distant echoes of their youth when 
all the world seemed to be up for grabs. When boomers hear this heart- 
music (its rhythms and sounds), coupled with words that glorify God, they 
are lifted to an experience of grace that transcends the simple dynamics of 
hearing two guitars played together." 64 

The worship team seeks not to draw attention to themselves by their actions or dress but 
are there to lead and encourage the audience. The pop music style has been taken by the 
church and moved into the holy worship setting of the faithful. 

Some concerns are being raised, however, about this style of music and its impact 
on the church. What makes the critiquing challenging is that churches which have turned 
to this type of music have frequently experienced increased attendance while those who 
have kept the traditional hymns have struggled to keep even. It needs to be noted, 
however, that not all congregations who use praise music have grown. Though numbers 
should not be the determining factor in defining what is best for the church, numbers do 
speak. Faithfulness to the Gospel of Christ cannot be measured in numbers; sometimes 

64 Benedict and Miller, 35. 
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faithfulness may mean a smaller crowd because of the "cost of discipleship." Other factors 
may be involved, but attendance statistics speak loudly in a culture that defines success by 
the bottom line. 

One of the criticisms raised at having just a steady diet of praise music is the 
tendency toward emotionalism. With nearly all the music oriented around praise with 
constant repetition of the same words and a few lines of music sung over and over again 
the focus is on the emotions with little if any emphasis upon the content of the words. 
"Thirty minutes of singing songs in one musical style, with much repetition of a few words 
of'pure praise,' is an excessive invitation to emotional manipulation." 65 This style of 
music, both in rock concerts and in worship settings, emphasizes the existential experience 
of the moment as most important; any connection with the church of history is 
minimalized, except when singing songs with Biblical texts. A couple of examples of 
praise music sung in a local church recently will help us. 

“Be Glorified” 

1. Be glorified, be glorified; (repeat) 

Be glorified in the Heavens, 

Be glorified in the Earth. 

Be glorified in this Temple, 

Jesus, Jesus, be Thou glorified, (repeat) 

2. Worship the Lord, worship the Lord; (repeat) 

Worship the Lord in the Heavens, 

Worship the Lord in the Earth; 

Worship the Lord in this Temple, 

Jesus, Jesus, be Thou glorified, (repeat) 66 


65 Hustad, 295. 

66 Billy Funk, “Be Glorified” (Mobile, Ala.: Integrity Music, 1991). Used by 
permission. 
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“Change My Heart O God” 

Change my heart, O God, 

Make it ever true. 

Change my heart, O God, 

May I be like you. 

You are the Potter, I am the clay. 

Mold me and make me. 

This is what I pray. 67 

With many congregations projecting the music onto an overhead screen, the 
traditional hymnbook no longer sits in the pew racks. Some congregations print the 
words of the hymns in the bulletins. Depending upon the particular congregation the use 
of the traditional hymns of the faith are fading from memory and are never being heard by 
the children. "Singing from memory means that only snatches of Scripture or poetic 
phrases can be used, instead of more complete statements such as a series of verses from 
the book of Psalms or an inspired Christian poem by Isaac Watts or Charles Wesley." 68 
Those powerful hymns that have been the foundation of the church for centuries are being 
lost and forgotten in the memory bank of the people. 

Another concern about pop music and praise music is that it is so temporary, 
lasting only a few weeks or months and then being replaced by another song. This is 
partly true because of the very nature of our society - - "throw it away when you are done 
with it." Much of the consumerism of our culture is designed for short life spans. This is 
not a new phenomenon, however, since Charles Wesley wrote thousands of hymns of 
which less than one hundred are in active use today. Some music is intended to meet a 


67 Eddie Espinoza, “Change My Heart, 0 God” (Anaheim, Calif.: Mercy 
Publishing, 1982). Used by permission. 


68 Paul W. Wohlgemuth, "Praise Singing," The Hymn 38, no. 1 (Jan. 1987): 22. 
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specific need and then be set aside, and a lot of music should be shelved because of its 
poor quality. Not all music can and should become a part of the permanent library of 
music for the ages. That which has lasting value due to the proper marriage of quality text 
and tune will rise to the top by its frequent use among the general population. 
'"Disposability' in music only becomes a problem when we seek to canonize such 
expressions and try to equate them with the great classic hymns of the Church. Thus we 
must discriminate between the transient and the timeless expressions of faith." 69 

Robert Mitchell emphasizes an important point when he comments that "praise 
choruses simply function differently than do classic hymns. Both types can be helpful for 
the Church." 70 Choruses are more readily accessible because of their simplicity of tune 
and repetitive nature. The hymns of the faith allow for deeper reflection into the heart and 
mind of God. The concern comes when there is a steady diet of only one type; this is a 
criticism that mainline churches, which frequently sing only hymns, may need to face as 
well as those congregations which have hooked their musical wagon to the star of 
contemporary praise songs. 

A criticism thrown at those who continue to use hymns is that they are "boring," 
with no energy or excitement. They don't speak the language of the culture; the beat of 
the music doesn't resonate with the dominant sound coming from the radio. The text is 
not heard because the music does not relate. Organ music is associated with funerals. 
Some of these comments have validity, but the critique may be pointed at how musicians 


69 Mitchell, 68. 

70 Mitchell, 106. 
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have played them. This also relates to the traditional view of worship as a time of serious 
and somber reflection. Entrance into the presence of the Holy Other is serious business 
and should not be entered lightly; however, this does not rule out praise and celebration 
being present. The problem may not be so much that tradition is boring but that 
congregations have allowed worship to become stale with little creativity. 71 

With singing primarily limited to praise choruses the audience does not have the 
opportunity to stretch itself theologically into other areas. They do not get to sing the 
"total theological and biblical understanding" of the faith. 72 Songs of lament, confessions 
of sin and descriptive images of life are limited. Mainline churches, on the other hand, 
need to realize that praise songs do speak to some people. 

Praise music does reflect in its style the culture that is around us. Baby boomers 
and Generation X youth have been raised on the sound of pop music. Influenced by short 
sound bytes and phrases that catch attention whether in advertisements or political 
slogans, praise songs capture one theme and repeat it frequently. Youth are used to being 
energized by music's driving rhythm. They are not used to sitting back in silent meditation 
and thoughtful reflection. Mainline churches do have a challenge in relating to young 
adults today who are not familiar with the church and have only the sound of the culture in 
their ears. 

Conclusion 

The United States culture has undergone tremendous changes in the past thirty- 
five years. With the advancements in technology, travel and communication, we have 

71 Dawn, 146. 

72 Wohlgemuth, 22. 
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moved into a global community with vast amounts of information being gathered each 
day. Single parent families and women working outside the home have altered the image 
of the typical family lifestyle. 

The baby boomers who entered their teen years in the 1960s and 1970s have 
forever reshaped consumerism and values. The availability of money and freedom 
combined with a desire to rebel push the envelope of accepted morals and values. Now 
that those baby boomers are reaching middle age, there is much rethinking of those past 
experiences. 

The mainline churches entered the 1960s feeling strong with growing numbers and 
an exciting future. By the end of the decade they were devastated by a blow which was 
not expected and sent them reeling from its impact. The downturn in church attendance 
hurt even further when more conservative congregations began to flourish and grow in the 
1980s, attracting the baby boomers whom everyone hoped to capture. The average age of 
the membership of mainline churches steadly climbed. 

The values of the culture have shifted. Living in a postchristendom age calls for a 
rethinking about how the church relates to the culture. The church does not enjoy its 
traditionally respected status in the community anymore. Youth growing up with a 
postmodern world view see life as more temporary and less optimistic. We have a 
generation of youth who do not have any church ties or faith memory. The values of the 
popular culture may be contrary to the values of the Christian faith. 

Rock music has become a part of the culture and is here to stay. This music 
defines much of the life of young adults and the youth culture of our society; it unites 
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them, speaks for them. To that extent the church needs to be sensitive to the sounds of the 
culture in order to make connections between where people are and the sounds of faith. 

As Paul Westermeyer points out, however, "The memory bank of the church extends 
beyond the culture's current fads." 73 Does the use of the sounds of the culture to relate to 
people justify its use when there are some serious theological questions? If contemporary 
Christian praise music is closely tied to the cultural sound does the Gospel lose its 
message? This question is being largely debated today and will be the focus of the next 
chapter. 


7j Westermeyer, "Present State of Church Music," 219. 
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CHAPTER 4 


9 


Claiming Our Song 
Introduction 

Though the gospel of Jesus Christ has come down to us unchanged through 
nineteen centuries of proclamation, how the gospel relates to the daily lives of people 
changes because the context in which it is preached and lived changes with each day and 
situation. The power of the gospel is that its message of God's love and salvation is as 
valid for today as it was many centuries ago; how that message is shared changes as the 
culture and setting evolve. "As long as the church exists in a changing society, it is 
inevitable that the meaning of that which it maintains will change in relationship to the 
society around it. Thus change simply cannot be halted - to change nothing is to change." 

In the previous two chapters we have explored the relationship of a changing 
society to the congregational hymn singing among traditionally mainline Protestant 
churches in the United States. We looked in particular at the fifty year period between 
1830 and 1880 through the eyes of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) and their 
growing pains in the Midwest. We then explored the dramatic changes of our culture 
from the 1960s to the present and how this is impacting the congregational song in 
worship. In both we noticed how changes taking place in the culture were creating mixed 
responses within the church. Innovations and new technology in the culture were greeted 
with joy by some and with reservations by others for various reasons. 


1 Mitchell, 28. 
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In this chapter we will dialogue with these two historical periods to see how, if 
any, the Disciples of Christ responses to musical changes in the nineteenth century can 
help us understand the current musical issues in Protestant worship today and our 
responses. We are in a time of paradigm shift when the future is uncertain. Clues from our 
history will be able to help us understand the steps we need to take today. We have 
already discovered that there are several points of similarity between our nineteenth 
century history and the current times. As Paul Westermeyer has stated, "The best way to 
project into the future is by looking at the past." 2 

We will expand on this as we continue to develop an understanding of the 
relationship of the church to the culture in which we finds ourselves. The context for this 
discussion will set by introducing H. Richard Niebuhr and his Christ and Culture analysis. 
As a way to analyze Campbell and the Disciples we will explore the thinking of evangelist 
Charles Finney who was a contemporary of Alexander Campbell. Some of the current 
discussions regarding congregational singing today and how culture relates to this issue 
will be explored. The chapter will conclude with a discussion of the root issue: our 
theology of worship. 

Relating Christ and Culture 

In 1951 H. Richard Niebuhr published his highly regarded book, Christ and 
Culture, in which he discussed the ever present challenge for Christians regarding our 


2 Paul Westermeyer, "The Future of Congregational Song," The Hymn 46, no. 1 
(Jan. 1995): 5. 
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relationship with the culture in which we live/ Niebuhr observed five different ways in 
which Christians have related to the culture over the years, each one proclaiming truth as 
to Christ's way. "The belief which lies back of this effort, however, is the conviction that 
Christ as living Lord is answering the question in the totality of history and life in a fashion 
which transcends the wisdom of all his interpreters yet employs their partial insights and 
their necessary conflicts." 4 

The five ways in which Christians seek to relate their Christian faith to the culture 

around them are summarized in the following titles which have become widely used as 

descriptive theological handles. 

Christ Against Culture 
The Christ of Culture 
Christ Above Culture 
Christ and Culture in Paradox 
Christ the Transformer of Culture 

How a Christian is to be "in the world but not of the world" is a constant 
challenge. We live in the culture and are shaped by it; however, for Christians, the values 
and views proclaimed in the Scriptures, especially the Gospels, are not always those of the 
culture. If our allegiance is to Christ as our Lord and Savior and not to Caesar, then our 
relation to the culture and society in which we live must be affected. Donald Hustad 
comments that, "Many observers agree that today's church, though it may preach a gospel 
of'Christ against culture,' is, in fact, revealing by its priorities that it believes in the 'Christ 


3 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York; Harper and Row, 1951). 
The five relationships which he develops are chapters in this book. 

4 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture . 2. 
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of culture.'" 5 “Christ against culture” refers to the conflicting values that Christ’s message 
has with the values and priorities that culture and society often hold, such as use of 
money, power, military force, and sexuality. “Christ of culture” refers to the close 
relationship between the two and the comfortable identity of claiming that one’s cultural 
values are in keeping with the message of Christ. 

It is not the intention to analyze Niebuhr’s book in depth at this time but to set 
these phrases before us as a helpful tool in understanding the discussion regarding the 
impact of cultural changes upon the church musical scene. As we will see, some religious 
leaders see no problem in using any and all tools of the culture for the sake of the gospel 
while others believe the values of the contemporary culture are in conflict with the gospel 
message and, therefore, should be carefully examined. The relationship of Christ and 
culture is indeed a part of the challenge before us. 

To prepare us to compare and contrast with Alexander Campbell and the Disciples 
in the nineteenth century with the musical questions of today, we introduce Charles 
Finney, a contemporary of Campbell's, who lived and preached on the east coast of the 
United States. Charles Grandison Finney was bom in 1792 in Connecticut and grew up in 
western New York. In 1821 he had a dramatic religious experience which changed the 
direction of his life from that of being a lawyer to becoming an itinerant evangelist. 

Alexander Campbell and Charles Finney had a lot of theological beliefs in common, 
yet they also had a number of differences. William McLoughlin, editor of Finney's lectures, 
described him as one who 


5 Hustad, 281. 
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disliked man-made creeds; he saw no need for institutionalized 
denominational systems; he believed in the priesthood of all believers. His 
mission, as he saw it, was to create a universal Church based upon the 
fundamentals of the gospel. He sought to cut away the bonds of customs 
and liberate men from their blind obedience to the past. He wanted to help 
men free themselves from sin and learn to grow in wisdom and love as free 
Christian men and women. And he believed that the millennial age was 
about to dawn in the United States of America. 6 

Many of these points are ones on which Alexander Campbell would have fully 

agreed and upon which he based much of his theology. At other points Campbell and 

Finney had differing views which colored their lives. 

Finney was a child of his age, not an enemy of it.... [He] believed that the 
restrictive clerical and aristocratic traditions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were out of date and that they must give way to a new 
and more liberal outlook if the nation was to continue to grow in peace, 
liberty, and prosperity under God. 7 

In Finney's Lectures on Revivals of Religion originally published in 1835 he 
devoted one chapter to "Measures To Promote Revivals," which reveals his thinking about 
the Bible as well as the use of the culture for evangelism. Regarding preaching and the 
Great Commission, "No person can pretend to get any set of forms or particular directions 
as to measures, out of this commission. Do it - the best way you can - ask wisdom from 
God - use the faculties he has given you - seek direction of the Holy Ghost - go forward 
and do it.” 8 He goes on to comment that "no person can find any form of doing this laid 
down in the Bible. It is preaching the gospel that stands out prominent there as the great 


6 William G. McLoughlin, ed., introduction to Lectures on Revivals of Religion , by 
Charles Grandison Finney, (Cambridge; Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 

1960), ix. 

7 McLoughlin, viii. 

8 Charles Grandison Finney, Lectures on Revivals of Religion , ed. William G. 
McLoughlin (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, I960), 251. 
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thing. The form is left out of the question." 9 For Finney, the Bible doesn't concern itself 
with how it is done; we are called to use whatever works. 

Finney recognized that many innovations and changes were frequently questioned 
and challenged. In a sarcastic tone he lifted up how many changes were at first considered 
threats. For our discussion here Finney commented about how choirs were first received, 
"0 how many congregations were tom and rent in sunder, by the desire of ministers and 
some leading individuals to bring about an improvement in the cultivation of music, by 
forming choirs of singers." 10 Pitch pipes used for setting the music pitch in worship 
created confusion. And the introduction of instrumental music caused many problems. 
"And there are many churches now who would not tolerate an organ. They would not be 
half so much excited to be told that sinners are going to hell, as to be told that there is 
going to be an organ in the meeting house." 11 He comments further on innovations such 
as the Psalms in rhyme, hymn books, female prayer meetings and preaching without notes. 

Many changes which Finney saw as helpful in proclaiming the Gospel in his 
revivals were challenged and opposed at first because they were innovations. "When he 
[God] has found that a certain mode has lost its influence by having become a form, he 
brings up some new measure, which will BREAK IN upon their lazy habits, and WAKE 
UP [original emphasis] a slumbering church. And great good has resulted." 12 Finney goes 
on to say that caution should be taken, however, in introducing innovations into worship 

9 Finney, 251. 

10 Finney, 256. 

11 Finney, 256. 

12 Finney, 270. 
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and revivals so as to cause the least amount of disruption. "But new measures we must 
have. And may God prevent the church from settling down in any set of forms, and 
getting the present or any other edition of her measures stereotyped." 13 

Charles Finney has been referred to as the founder of the modem day Church 
Growth movement due to his evangelism zeal and willingness to change the form in which 
ministry takes place in order to achieve the desired end, even if it causes problems. He 
encouraged the use of revivals as an effective tool for reaching people for the Gospel. The 
culture is to be used to help proclaim the Gospel. Christ and culture go together to make 
the Gospel presentable. 

Alexander Campbell, the leading spokesperson for the Disciples of Christ in their 
formative years, held a different view of Scripture and relationship to culture. As discussed 
in chapter two, Campbell held a more literal view of scripture and wanted to use Bible 
names for Bible things. He also believed that in the New Testament could be found all the 
elements of worship that were essential. He believed that true reformation was to be 
found in returning to the New Testament “Order of Things.” The simple order of worship 
and church organization of the New Testament were to be followed. That was his 
blueprint for one united church without denominationalism. 

The simple life of the frontier fit his theology. Though he traveled and published 
profusely, the simple order of worship in a plain building with no musical instruments 
moved him deeply. He wanted nothing to get in the way of his worship of God. Campbell 
held singing in worship in high esteem; it was an essential element of worship. Singing 


13 Finney, 273. 
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words of praise to God based on scripture was at the heart of his worship even though he 
himself was not known for his musical ability. 

Two important elements need to be lifted up. As mentioned above, neither 
Alexander Campbell nor his father, Thomas, were musicians and they felt no need to 
spend time developing musical skills. I believe this was a major influence upon Campbell 
and, therefore, the entire restoration movement. He put his emphasis upon the text and 
saw musical instruments as distractions. He approached faith from a rational and reasoned 
stance. Second, not everyone in the restoration movement agreed with Campbell (being 
true Disciples of Christ), but because he was the dominant person with the powerful pen 
and printing press, other views were not as widely published. 

It is safe to assume, using Niebuhr's terms, that Alexander Campbell was more 
"Christ against culture," the opposite pole of Finney. As we noted, there were Disciples 
who disagreed with Campbell and therefore probably had a different relation with the 
culture. Both Finney and Campbell agreed on the dislike of denominationalism and on 
human creeds; they both believed in the priesthood of all believers; they both took the 
Gospel seriously, and both longed for people to be in right relationship with Jesus Christ. 
Campbell wanted to return to the New Testament as the final authority; Finney saw in the 
New Testament Jesus and Peter and Paul using whatever means (within reason) they 
needed in order to achieve the end. Innovation, for Finney, was essential. 

Campbell's position did not win the day; all the changes he opposed regarding 
music were accepted into most Disciples churches within fifty years of his death. That 
does not mean, however, that Campbell was totally wrong. He raised theological 
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questions which were valid and important then and are still valid for today: we have music 
in the hymnals, but the music can become more important than the words. Campbell was 
right in his observation that notes may get more attention than the actual words. Some 
people do put more emphasis upon getting the notes right than upon the communication 
of important truths to God. We do have choirs in our churches, and they can help lead 
people in worship. Campbell was right in his concern, however, that choirs can easily 
cross over the line between worship and performance; in the desire to "do our best for the 
glory of God" the focus can turn to the individuals and the actual singing. 

We do have organs, even nice pipe organs, in our sanctuaries which can lead 
people into worship and assist them in meditation. Campbell was right in proclaiming his 
fear that the focus might be turned toward the instrument instead of leading one to God. 
Trained musicians have a streak of showmanship in them and there is a fine line between 
giving one's best for God and desiring strokes for one's ego. Yes, there are Gospel songs 
in our hymnals; some people avoid them while other people find them enriching their 
spiritual life, frequently recalling memories of personal commitment in years past. The 
question has to do, not with the use, but their misuse. 

Should we do away with the hymnals, the choirs, the organs and return to a 
simpler life? That is not the answer. Have these changes hindered our worship? That is 
more a matter of opinion and how one views these elements in worship, but it must be said 
that these cultural changes can either enhance the worship of God or distract, depending 
on how they are used in worship. 
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The musical questions the Disciples of Christ faced between 1830 and 1880 have 
similar parallels to musical questions troubling the church in the United States today. 
Regarding choirs, the question is now praise singers standing on the chancel (or stage) 
leading the congregation (audience) in song. Microphones are used to amplify their voices 
and much energy and visual expression are used to encourage the congregation to sing. 
The issue regarding music in the hymnals has been practically reversed. Instead of 
hymnals, some churches project the words of the music onto a large screen in the front of 
the sanctuary or print the words in the bulletin so that the musical notes do not confuse 
them. People are free to clap their hands; their heads are lifted up which allows them to 
sing better than having their head buried in a hymnal. On the other hand, there is no 
hymnal to take home to use in devotional life or to ponder upon the words during the 
worship service; instead, there are religious radio music stations playing all day long. The 
rich musical heritage of the church is not present to remind them of their roots. 

Instrumental music is once again the focal point of contention. Instead of organs 
or pianos, some churches are using guitars, synthesizers, drums and electric keyboard 
along with trumpets and trombones; they are placed at the front of the sanctuary where 
they lead with the singers. This all comes directly from the culture and the familiarity of 
rock musicians and their concerts. Young adults have grown up attending these types of 
concerts and are used to the sound. Instead of the concern over gospel songs, it is now 
praise and worship songs which take the sound of the popular culture and put scripture 
choruses to them. 
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A general observation might be made that those congregations and denominations 
that lean more toward the revival and evangelistic mode of Charles Finney are the ones 
that are more open today to the use of the praise bands and choruses. Their style of 
worship is more of the frontier worship of revivalism where there is much singing, 
extended preaching and an emphasis on personal salvation. Though this does not hold up 
in all cases, this is a general trend. Those congregations which are more liturgically 
oriented with emphasis upon the traditional Word and Sacrament order of worship are less 
likely to use the current innovations. Some churches are trying different styles of services. 
This needs to be explored further. 

As we learned about what happened in the 1860s and 1870s regarding the youth 
attending the churches that introduced the organs, so the churches that are using the praise 
singers and bands today seem to be the ones drawing the largest crowds of young adults. 

If history has a tendency to repeat itself, does that mean that all the musical changes being 
experienced today in some churches will become the norm in a few years in every church? 
Not necessarily; however, it is likely that a number of the changes being experienced will 
become standard in some churches. The answers are not that simple. Times are different 
today from 100 years ago, and those cultural issues need to be addressed. Even more 
important, the theological questions that Campbell raised loom even larger than before. 

Conflicting with Culture 

The previous chapter dealt with the contemporary cultural and theological 
concerns regarding hymnody that have risen since the 1960s when our culture entered a 
major change in values and views. With the arrival of the baby boomers to adulthood at 
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the same time as technological advances, such as television, and an unpopular war in Viet 
Nam along with the Beatles, our society entered culture shock. The rapid changes that 
took place along with the increasing diversity of our society and the racial and sexual 
revolutions forever changed the face of our nation. 

These changes directly affected the churches, with the baby boomers leaving the 
churches and, if they did return, looking quite different. The rock and roll genre of music 
that baby boomers and Generation Xers have grown up with has raised serious questions 
regarding the music the faithful people sing in worship. To further our discussion of the 
relationship of Christ and culture in light of worship music several different authors and 
theologians with their views regarding worship and congregational singing will be 
presented. 

In recent journal articles the term "worship wars" has appeared to describe the 
struggle and conflict over the styles of music and worship appearing today. The two sides 
of the "war" can generally be broken down to those who support the side of the Church 
Growth movement and those who are more liturgical and hymn oriented. Donald Hustad 
states, "The late 20th century scene presents a picture of cultural clash and worship/music 
revolution which some credit to spiritual renewal and others claim is evidence that the 
evangelical church is dominated by icons of popular secular culture, especially television 
entertainment images and hypnotic, ear-splitting music." 14 These are broad 
characterizations and not everyone fits easily into these categories; however, they help us 
see the general direction. It should also be noted that both sides also try to present some 


14 Hustad, 38. 
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form of middle ground from their perspectives around which there can be unity, but each 
has different proposals. Many articles and books have been written on this subject in 
recent years; I will present highlights of a few of them in order that we might get a taste of 
the discussion. 


Calvin Johansson, writing Music and Ministry: A Biblical Counterpoint in 1984, 
states very clearly his view that pop culture is contrary to the Gospel and that pop music is 
"useless in pastoral ministry." 15 Listed below is a chart Johansson gives contrasting the 


Gospel and popular music. 

Gospel Characteristics 

Individuality 

Non-materialism 

Creativity 

Sacrifice 

Discipleship 

Joy 

High Standards 
Principles above success 
Reality 

Encouragement of the best 

Meekness 

Permanence 

He goes on to comment. 


Pop Music Characteristics 

Quantity 
Material profit 
Novelty 

Immediate gratification 
Ease of consumption 
Entertainment 

Least common denominator 

Success first of all 

Romanticism 

Mediocrity 

Sensationalism 

Transience 16 


To try to force a gospel text into a pop music mold is to force it into 
something that it is ill-suited to occupy. It seems absolutely imperative to 
conclude that to use pop music as a medium for the gospel message is 
wrong. It is wrong because music has inherently those characteristics that 
are contrary to what the words mean. The medium, in terms of pop music, 
kills the message. 17 


15 Johansson, 59. 

16 Johansson, 55. 

17 Johansson, 55. 
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Johansson goes on to express his concern that our society has the attitude that 
numbers mean success and that whatever works to bring in the numbers, use it, even for 
the church. He challenges this view by saying that "if results always dictated our 
methodology, all culture, including religion, would depend more on man's fallen state than 
upon Biblical principles." 18 

Regarding the church's relation to the culture, Johansson proclaims, "The church 
must witness to culture through culture - but not uncritically. The distinctives of the 
gospel must be maintained." 19 For Johansson the church is a part of the culture but it must 
transcend culture, 20 and to live in that tension is a positive and creative place for 
ministry. 21 

William Easum’s popular book. Dancing with Dinosaurs: Ministry in a Hostile and 
Hurting World, comes at worship and music from the opposite perspective of Johansson. 
For Easum the worship must be in the language and style of the audience one is trying to 
reach. A church can be both culturally relevant and Christ-centered at the same time and 
still have integrity. "These congregations use the tools and vehicles offered by culture to 
pass on the new life in Christ." 22 


18 Johansson, 58. 

19 Johansson, 50. 

20 Johansson, 47. 

21 Johansson, 50. 

22 Easum, 18. 
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The primary tool for reaching unchurched young adults today is through the music 
of their culture. If a church wishes to reach these young adults, he proclaims, then the 
music of worship must sound like the music of their culture. Drums, guitars, synthesizers 
and bass are the instruments of their culture. "A culturally relevant worship center must 
include a quality sound system with these instruments, microphones, monitors, a sound 
engineer, and good acoustics, as well as lighting and large projection screens." 23 He goes 
on to add that music is becoming the liturgy for people today, replacing the written words 
of responsive readings, corporate prayers and creeds. 24 

The change in music, he states, is the major point of conflict within churches that 
are declining in membership wanting to change. He boldly charges that the major point of 
resistance is with the professionally trained musicians. "Church musicians do more to 
hinder congregations from sharing new life than any other staff member. Many are more 
interested in music appreciation than in helping people find new life." 25 

Easum believes that the way in which the substance of the Gospel is presented 
must be radically changed; making a few adjustments here and there won't do it. He uses 
the marketing term, "package" to describe the process. 26 The issue is not so much 
theology and doctrine but the style of worship. Regarding Niebuhr's terms, Easum affirms 
a Christ in culture approach when he states, "Effective worship grows out of the culture of 


23 Easum, 86. 

24 Easum, 85. 

25 Easum, 88. 

26 Easum, 14. 
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the area. The style and form is comfortable to those attending worship from the non- 
Christian world. The message remains the same, but the package in which the message is 
conveyed is conditioned by the culture of the times." 27 Easum believes that churches 
which are declining or struggling in membership need to provide two or more worship 
services which have different styles. "Aging congregations cannot be expected to give up a 
style of worship that fits their culture in order to reach the younger generations. Neither is 
it fair to ask the younger generations to worship in the culture of the older generation." 28 

One of the criticisms of this approach to worship, which Johansson lifted up, is 

that the worship is entertainment. To that challenge, Easum offers this response. 

I wonder where people get the idea that worship must be boring to have 
integrity. Most churches have so far to go before they even get near 
crossing over the line between entertainment and proclamation that they 
should be asking. What can we do to make our churches less boring and 
more relevant? Worship can have integrity without being boring. 29 

We next turn to Paul Westermeyer, a professor of liturgy in a Lutheran seminary 
who has written extensively on this topic. Westermeyer challenges much of the approach 
that Easum presents; however, he also speaks strong words to those of his own tradition. 
In the article, "Present State of Church Music: Historical and Theological Reflection," 
Westermeyer describes evangelicals and fundamentalists as claiming both Christ and 
culture and Christ against culture at the same time, using the technology of the culture to 
attack immorality. 


27 Easum, 81. 

28 Easum, 88. 

29 Easum, 89. 
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In order to appeal to a popular mindset and thereby "bring people to 
Christ," they use popular musical styles without hesitation or 
embarrassment. There is no concern here about whether or not the musical 
medium is superficial or whether (since "the medium is the message") it 
communicates less than the fullness of the faith or something different from 
the faith. 30 

Westermeyer’s concern is that popular music manipulates people and that if the 
church adopts this cultural model for worship then the church will be treating people in the 
same way as the culture - "like a faceless public. Such a posture poses a serious problem 
for the mediating types because baptism and the Lord's Supper imply a different notion of 
humanity." 31 

Having said this, he wants to state clearly that worship and congregational song 
must identify with the culture; contemporary songs need to be used to expand the tradition 
of the church; however, "we need to do that in the context of who we are and what we 
each have to offer the world." 32 The sound of popular and rock music is in the ear of the 
youth and young adults; the church needs to be aware of that, "but the memory bank of 
the church extends beyond the culture's current fads." 33 Westermeyer believes that the 
song of the church is different and distinct from that of the culture, but "without an 
incamational living in the culture we have a museum."'’ 4 


30 Westermeyer, "Present State," 215. 

31 Westermeyer, "Present State," 217. 

32 Westermeyer, "Present State," 217. 

33 Westermeyer, "Present State," 219. 

34 Westermeyer, "Future of Congregational Song," 7. 
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Westermeyer, speaking a conciliatory word, states that the polarization taking 

place regarding worship and music misses the point. The underlying issue is idolatry. 

The traditionalists leave the impression that the unvarying things they do 
and the way they do them define worship. The altemativists leave the 
impression that by their musical efforts they can control the Spirit of God 
and convert people. To assume that either track is a sacred or certain 
formula to health, salvation and success is idolatrous. The Spirit of God 
has surely been at work in both forms of worship.' 5 

He leaves the door open to discussion and reflection. 

We turn next to Timothy Wright, also a Lutheran, but who is serving a church 
which has chosen to move from the more traditional Lutheran order of service to the more 
currently popular praise type of services. 

Wright approaches worship from the viewpoint of relating to visitors, especially 
those who know little or nothing about worship. Liturgical worship services have been 
and will continue to be an important element of the church, he says; "however, the format 
and music of liturgical worship erects barriers against reaching new people - barriers that 
turn them off."’ 6 

Wright agrees with Easum that music is the key point in reaching young adults 
today who are shopping for a church home. "As people shop for a church, they look for 
congregations that value them by valuing their music. In designing worship services 
attractive to today's consumers, no factor has greater impact than the choice of music."' 7 


35 Paul Westermeyer, "Beyond 'Alternative' and 'Traditional' Worship," Christian 
Century 109, no. 11 (18-25 Mar. 1992): 301. 

36 Wright, 34. 

" 7 Wright, 22. 
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We can see that Wright also comes from the standpoint of using the culture in order to 
relate to people, especially church shoppers. 

Wright encourages churches to consider developing alternative worship services; 
however, in respecting those who still prefer the traditional liturgical services, he offers a 
list of seventeen suggestions that will help "warm up" the service so that it will be more 
friendly. He develops and explains each one; however, I will just list them at this time. 

1. Begin the morning with prayer. 

2. Develop a strong corps of greeters and ushers. 

3. Make the campus visitor-friendly. 

4. Start right. 

5. Use name tags. 

6. Pick up the pace. 

7. Make the service visitor-friendly. 

8. Occasionally, use contemporary music. 

9. Pick singable hymns. 

10. Augment the formal prayers of the church with more informal, relational 

prayers. 

11. Simplify the service. 

12. Make it the best it can be. 

13. Move the altar so that the pastor faces the people. 

14. Move the musicians up front. 

15. Use celebrative preludes. 

16. Provide quality nursery. 

17. Warm up the sanctuary. 38 

In the consideration and development of alternative worship services that are more 
visitor-friendly, Wright makes the interesting statement that churches which are visitor- 
oriented use Sunday morning to attract visitors and get them interested but do not use the 
morning worship as a time to develop mature faith. "Inspiration, encouragement and 
evangelism set the priorities for the service. Growth takes an extra commitment, and 
visitor-oriented churches provide all kinds of opportunities for people to grow during the 


38 Wright, 38-49. 
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week."'" 9 The focus of worship, then, seems to be on attracting people and not worship of 
God. 

The title of Marva Dawn's book published in 1995 gives a clear picture of her view 

regarding this issue. Reaching Out without Dumbing Down: A Theology of Worship for 

the Tum-of-the Century makes the point that though there is a dumbing down in our 

society in regards to education, morals, and expectations, the church should not get 

caught up in this just to attract people. 

It is my claim that we ought not to, and do not need to, conform to our 
culture's patterns, but that the Christian community must intentionally 
sustain its unique character and just as intentionally care about the culture 
around it in order to be able to introduce people genuinely to Christ and to 
nurture individuals to live faithfully. 40 

Dawn would challenge the direction of Timothy Wright regarding the use of 
Sunday morning services to attract visitors and then expect the members to do the serious 
spiritual growth at other times. She questions whether seeker services and services called 
"entertainment evangelism" can really be called worship if their focus is on attracting 
people. For Dawn, "the key is providing education for new believers to come to know 
God and what it means to worship." 41 

She fears that we are dumbing down church by using the culture and trying to 
appeal to the lowest common denominator rather than setting the church over and against 
the culture and calling people to a higher standard. "It is urgent that Christians understand 


39 Wright, 58. 

40 Dawn, 11. 

41 Dawn, 81. 
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more clearly their position in this present culture as a minority, an alternative society. Like 
the earliest Christians, we want to be a people formed not by the ethos of the world 
around us but by the narratives of the Scriptures and by the community of believers." 42 
The church needs to be "in the world but not of the world," therefore, living in this tension 
and calling people to values and beliefs contrary to society. Dawn holds the view of 
Christ against culture, if not one of Christ transforming culture. 

The challenge for worship, she believes, is not to divide the church into two or 
more worship groups with different styles of music, but to celebrate the diversity that is 
present and use a variety of music styles that express that diversity in oneness. 4 '’ 

Regarding the music of worship, Dawn believes that new music needs to be used 
which relates to people; however, she feels that so much of the new worship music that is 
popular also dumbs down our view and praise of God. "A principal cause of such 
dumbing down is the contemporary confusion of praise with 'happiness.' Some worship 
planners and participants think that to praise God is simply to sing upbeat music; 
consequently, many songs that are called praise actually describe the feelings of the 
believer rather than the character of God." 44 She states at another point, "I am very much 
interested in using modem music ... but our music must contain the substance of the 
faith, the heritage of the Church's uniqueness, the character-forming truths of 
Christianity." 45 

42 Dawn, 9. 

43 Dawn, 179-80. 

44 Dawn, 87. 

45 Dawn, 46. 
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Countering the statement that most young adults listen to contemporary easy 
listening adult music and that a very small percentage of adults listen to classical music. 
Dawn states first that classical music and hymnody are not the same categories; however, 
there are adults who may listen to popular music during the week but intentionally want 
the music of worship to be different "in order to remind them of the Otherness of God." 46 

We turn again to hear a voice from the other perspective. Daniel Benedict and 
Craig Miller see the conflict in churches regarding music and worship not a biblical or 
theology issue, but rather that of culture and language. We are in a paradigm shift of 
major proportions where many Americans are not church members. The United States is 
a mission field, and mission must shape what the church does, including worship. 

The book was written to help congregations decide what kind of worship services 
they want to have, targeting different audiences. Variety is essential for the coming 
century. "In a rapidly changing culture, those churches that are effective in sharing the 
Gospel with seekers and unbelievers are those that are flexible and willing to offer more 
than one kind of worship service." 47 A major part of the book is given over to presenting 
different types of services. 

A key understanding for Benedict and Miller is that each generation "needs to hear 
the good news that God is with us in the cultural medium of its own language-of-the- 
heart." 48 This is especially true of the music. The hymnal represents a number of 
generational musical tastes that resonate to many people. The natural response is that 

46 Dawn, 180-81. 

47 Benedict and Miller, 31. 

48 Benedict and Miller, 35. 
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baby boomers and Generation Xers would be attracted to the sounds they hear and that 
guitars, keyboards and drums in worship speak their heart language. 49 As with Easum and 
Wright, Benedict and Miller agree that the popular music sounds are central in reaching 
young adults. "When Boomers hear this heart-music (its rhythms and sounds), coupled 
with words that glorify God, they are lifted to an experience of grace that transcends the 
simple dynamics of hearing two guitars played together." 50 For youth, organ music is 
associated with ball games, funeral homes, and horror movies. 51 

Benedict and Miller would encourage all to think of contemporary worship, not in 
a limited view of one type of service, but rather as an attitude toward which to approach 
all types of worship where the "push of tradition and the pull of culture" lead people into 
worship. 52 Even liturgical services can and must be contemporary in this way. They list 
seven characteristics of a contemporary worship service that speaks to all. 

1. Contemporary worship is not afraid of change. 

2. Contemporary worship focuses on discipleship and spiritual growth. 

3. Contemporary worship will operate in the heart-language and heart music of 

those who participate. 

4. Contemporary worship will have practical application for the issues and 

struggles of the people. 

5. Contemporary worship has “flow” and movement. 

6. Contemporary worship will invite and support expressions of the grace and 

power of Jesus Christ. 

7. Contemporary worship is hospitable and visitor-friendly. 5:> 


49 Benedict and Miller, 35. 

50 Benedict and Miller, 35. 

51 Benedict and Miller, 36. 

52 Benedict and Miller, 8. 

5j Benedict and Miller, 10-16. 
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Once again we see the Christ and culture approach of the church toward using worship 
and music as the means to attract and relate to new people. 

Having reviewed six different books or authors we begin to see a trend. There are 
those who are very mission and evangelism oriented who believe that in order to attract 
the baby boomers and Generation Xers the church must use their music. In other words, 
use the culture to attract them to church. They all three agreed that the traditional 
liturgical style of worship turns people away and that only new styles of worship that 
come out of the culture will eventually bring these younger families to church. Hustad 
observes, "It seems quite apparent that the Church Growth movement is not simply 
promoting a temporary means of evangelism; it is recommending a new standard of 
worship based on the statistically determined preferences of a certain age group." 54 They 
did, however, suggest ways in which traditional services could be made more attractive 
and visitor friendly. 

We can see how Easum, Wright and Benedict and Miller are very much in the line 
of thinking that Finney encouraged over 150 years ago. There is the evangelical spirit 
which seems to tie them to the culture and be open to using the culture and innovations 
more freely. 

Our other three authors expressed concern that the popular culture has values 
which are contrary to the Gospel and that to tie worship and music too closely to the 
culture may very well compromise what the church is all about. A very clear line was 
presented saying that the church needs to relate enough with the culture to communicate. 


54 Hustad, 306. 
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yet be very dear in its stand over and against the culture regarding its values. One service 
of worship is preferred in which the various types of music can all be heard, past and 
present. This may not be the ideal, but the oneness of the church in worship transcends 
dividing in order for each to have his or her worship language. 

If we truly are in a time of great paradigm shift as a society in which we are 
moving out of the Christendom age into a postchristendom time and a modem to 
postmodern age, then worship must be directly affected. The society is not like it was in 
Charles Finney's day. Some of our authors see the church serving on a mission field and 
this then dictates the worship, needing to be close to the culture in order to relate. The 
other authors, in seeing the postchristendom era believe the church needs to stand over 
and against the culture, to "be in the world but not of the world." 

Since we compared Charles Finney with the three contemporary writers, do we 
parallel Alexander Campbell with the other three who are more traditional and liturgical? 
There may be some parallels; however, it is not always easy to distinguish between 
cultural and theological issues because the two blend within each person. Alexander 
Campbell had a hard time accepting cultural changes toward worship and music for which 
he gave his opinion. In the midst of his oppositions he raised serious theological questions 
which often got lost. That struggle is still with us today. 

Several of the authors commented that the worship issues revolve more around 
culture and style instead of theological or biblical issues. There is truth in that; cultural 
influences are deeply imbedded. Change is not easy. We are still looking, however, at a 
theological issue which must be addressed further. 
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Proclaiming Christ to Culture 

Having discussed the relationship of Christ to culture and observed how differently 
Christians view that relationship and respond to it, we now need to examine the 
implications of this for our day, and in particular for the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ) of which this writer is a minister. 

Before doing that, however, it would be appropriate for this writer to share some 
of his personal story. Our responses to the culture and changes in the church are directly 
affected by our background and experience. My conclusions will be affected by my 
history. 

Being bom in 1948 makes this author one of the early boomers. My father was a 
Disciples of Christ minister and so were my grandfather and numerous other uncles and 
aunts; I am a seventh generation Disciple. The church, and in particular the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), has been my life. I never did rebel against the church as did 
many in my generation. 

During the tumultuous 1960s I attended high school in a small farm community in 
north central Washington state and then attended a conservative Disciples-related Bible 
college which many other family members had attended, planning all along to enter 
ministry. Though I listened to some of the popular rock music of the 60s, I never attended 
a rock concert or got heavily involved in that music. I cut my teeth on classical music as a 
child and the hymnbook was ever present. I had a hard time with the hard rock sound and 
the alternative life styles that appeared with it. The easy listening type of contemporary 
music has always been more my style, but I have always had a clear distinction in my mind 
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between what was pop music and what was worship music. Music has always been an 
important part of my life and the text to the song being sung of particular importance. 

Being a Disciple, I have come to deeply appreciate the power of having the Lord's 
Supper every Sunday with its time for meditation and reflection. Appreciative of our 
emphasis upon a rational faith, I have also come to realize how emotional a person I am. I 
believe one of our weaknesses as Disciples is our inability to know how to express 
emotion in worship in a positive and constructive way. 

I have always felt that the minister or the worship leaders are to be transparent to a 
degree as they help lead people in worship, feeling uncomfortable with ministers who 
allow their personalities and egos to become the focus of worship. This has influenced 
how I approach worship. When I have attended services where the platform is covered 
with musical instruments, amplifiers and microphones and singers, I have had a difficult 
time worshiping. The instruments get the attention and worship leaders (regardless of the 
style of worship) who use their personalities to create artificial enthusiasm destroy any 
sense of the holy. I must admit that a pipe organ stirs my soul very deeply; however, there 
are times when I allow the organ to become the focus rather than it leading me to God. 

If the people of God do nothing else, they are to gather together in community to 
worship the Creator. Worship keeps God at the focus of one's life over and against the 
gods of the culture. Worship is communal in nature, and the gathering together on a 
regular basis is important for sustained spiritual growth. Worship is filled with praise and 
thanksgiving for what God has done, but it is also a time for us to confess and repent in 
honest dialogue with God. Worship is the time when we sense the holiness of God and 
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recognize our brokenness and are overwhelmed with the love and grace of God given to 
us through the life, death and resurrection of Jesus the Christ. 

In communal worship we catch a glimpse of the Realm (Kingdom) of God that 
God has for us and calls us to live. With the help of God's Spirit we go forth renewed to 
live God's Realm in our daily lives. The sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper are 
filled with the rich symbolism of God's judgment and grace which fills us with new life. 

Worship has both the sense of God's transcendence (“Holy, Holy, Holy”) and 
God's immanence (“Kum Ba Yah”). Worship should not only be an awesome experience 
but also one that gives peace. Our whole person is called to experience the presence of 
the Almighty so we listen with our mind, reflect with our hearts and physically respond in 
our movement. Worship is dialogical through and through; we praise God and then listen; 
we speak in prayer but also sit in silence; the Word of God is spoken through scripture 
and sermon; we respond in commitment and offering. The bread and cup of Christ are 
broken and poured in a feast of communal fellowship. 

The music of worship, especially the congregational singing, is a central element in 
uniting the community in the Spirit in praise to God. Singing relates in a way that no mere 
words can. In a real sense we sing our theology, and we learn much theology in our 
singing. Hymns also open us up to hear God's word for our lives as we explore the depths 
of human joy, pain, sin and peace. The text of the hymns are most powerful in helping us 
explore Scripture as well as the varied Christian responses down through the centuries. 
The music, when appropriately matched with the words, ushers the very heart of the 
singer into the holy presence of our Creator and Redeemer. 
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Alexander Campbell expressed grave concern about the singing schools and choirs 
that were developing in his time. We have likened that to the current issue of choirs and 
praise choirs today. Campbell’s concern was that there would be the misuse of the music 
and that the singers would take away the congregational song and draw attention to 
themselves. There are both cultural and theological issues involved. The singing schools 
were a natural development in the culture that helped the congregation proclaim their 
praise in a more beautiful way. Choirs taking away the song of the congregation is a 
theological concern. Singing is a congregational act of worship, and if at any time a group 
of singers takes over the singing of the congregation, then worship has been violated. In 
some congregations traditional choirs do grab the attention and put on a performance 
instead of assisting people in their worship. Traditional song leaders, in their enthusiasm 
to get people involved in singing, have sometimes crossed the line. Even though praise 
singers proclaim Christ as the center of worship their presence as the focal point of the 
worship space on the stage with microphones in hand urging the congregation on in 
singing pushes the limit of acceptability. Though young adults are used to this type of 
appearance at rock concerts, worship is not a concert. This is a cultural issue; however, 
there is a theological concern involved in how people lead in worship and the power they 
have over the congregation through amplification. 

The inclusion of music in the hymnbook was primarily a cultural issue for 
Campbell; he was not used to seeing music in print. The poetic style of the hymnal 
allowed for optimal focus on the words. Today, when we think of a hymnal, we generally 
think first of music with words written in between the music scores. Campbell was right 
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in that the music sometimes does get more emphasis than the actual words being sung; 
those who enjoy singing musical parts may focus more on the harmony than on the words 
themselves. That is a theological issue. 

The popular use, among some congregations, of projecting the words onto a large 
screen from which to sing the words of the song does have some advantages. This 
technnique does allow for better singing by getting people to lift up their heads rather than 
having them buried in a book. Generally no music is projected, eliminating the previous 
concern. It makes it more difficult, however, to teach new hymns, especially to those who 
are musically inclined and are visual learners. Projection of the words works well with 
simple choruses which can be easily learned; this is especially true with the quick turnover 
of choruses being introduced nearly every week. Alexander Campbell would have 
appreciated the focus on the words and not the music. 

The theological concerns regarding projection of the words are strong. First, there 
are no actual hymnbooks where one can sit down and quietly read through the words in a 
form of meditation. This is a primary use of the hymnal. Though this may be a cultural 
paradigm shift regarding media, there is something to be said about having in hand words 
of faith upon which to ponder and reflect. Second, the historical hymns which have 
strengthened people of faith down through the centuries are no longer available for people 
to hold. The historical stream of faith is being cut off in a dramatic way with only 
emphasis on the present. Hymns which have shaped the lives of the church for 
generations are no longer sitting in the pew racks reminding us of the nearly two thousand 
years of musical response of which we are inheritors. 
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For Alexander Campbell, the quiet hillsides of Bethany, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), were never interrupted with sounds so common to us today. Worship services 
only heard the human voice and silence. This was so much a part of Campbell's life that to 
think of any musical instrument being used in worship was beyond the imagination. Today 
we take for granted the presence of instrumental music because it is ingrained in our 
culture. An organ or piano is not any more sacred than a guitar in leading people in 
worship. Though an organ or piano may be better able to lead music because of its very 
nature, any instrument is capable of bringing praise to God. What we enjoy is culturally 
determined. How these various instruments are played in worship is a different issue. 
Musical instruments are to support the congregational song and are not to become the 
focus of attention; the spiritual sensitivity of the musician to the spirit of worship and the 
style of music being sung important. Guitars, keyboards, synthesizers and drums have a 
place in worship; however, they lend themselves to a particular style of music. 

Because fewer people are showing interest in playing the pipe organ and, 
therefore, fewer being trained to play, and because of their tremendous expense, the future 
of organ music in churches may be in question (at least for the short term). What will be 
available to many congregations are electronic keyboards with many different types of 
sounds which appeal to youth; these are relatively inexpensive. Through technology the 
sounds available will allow for much diversity. A future trend may be to have the 
accompaniment of hymns all on a CD (compact disk) to be played over the public address 
system; with the power of digital systems, the speed of the music can be adjusted as well 
as raised or lowered in pitch at will. This could become popular in some places; however. 
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the personal touch of someone actually playing is important. "Canned music" is a 
paradigm shift of today that challenges one's sense of worship. Accompaniment tracks on 
tapes have been in use by soloists and small groups in some congregations for some time, 
and have become accepted. Some smaller rural congregations have already gone to this 
type of musical system because of their inability to find, or pay for, someone to play the 
organ or piano. Whether we like it or not, this paradigm shift is taking place due to 
various factors. 

Gospel songs were the popular songs of the people in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the first two decades of this century. Though some of the leaders 
of the restoration movement were vocally against them because of their emphasis on the 
person and emotional appeal, it was a paradigm shift in worship music that did change 
every congregation. Some of the songs have passed the test of time and become 
important parts of the hymnal and faith memory of the believers. A lot of the songs have 
faded into the sunset, having had their moment to shine. The same goes with all eras, 
including the present. Gospel songs were not written to replace hymns, but were a new 
type of faith song to be used along with the existing hymns. 

A lot of new worship music has been written in recent years, both traditional type 
hymns as well as folk type music and the new praise choruses. Some of the new music 
will last because of the right combination of text and tune; much will not. In fact, many 
choruses are not designed to be remembered forever but are intended to have a limited 
use. Careful use needs to be taken in the choice of music, looking at the words to see 
what they say and then to see if they match the music in rhythm and mood. 
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Change through the introduction of new songs and types of music and their use in 
worship is normal. We must be aware of what are cultural issues - "this is what we are 
used to and like," and theological issues - "this challenges our sense of worship and what 
church is about." Not all change is positive and not all changes that are introduced will 
last. We must seek a discerning spirit. 

Earlier in this chapter, a list compiled by Timothy Wright presented ways in which 
a traditional liturgical worship service could be "warmed up" to be more visitor friendly. 

It is a positive list of suggestions that need to be encouraged. These are not theological 
issues but cultural issues that are practical in nature regardless of the era. Benedict and 
Miller’s seven characteristics of contemporary worship listed earlier are of a similar 
nature. 

Regarding music in worship, ways to warm up the hymns would include the use of 
different instruments for some, instead of the regular instrument. Add a bass violin, flute 
descant, or trombone. Add a bongo drum and tambourine to a piece that has a definite 
rhythm. Different arrangements of hymn tunes can be tried. Sing one, or just a verse, 
without accompaniment. Keeping the tempo upbeat is essential. 

Another cultural change regarding worship has to do with when services are held. 
Even though Sundays are important for Christians regarding honoring the resurrection of 
Christ, two factors may force churches to look at alternatives. First, due to our culture, 
many members have to work on Sunday mornings. Worship only on Sunday mornings 
excludes them from the opportunity of this spiritual nurture. Second, members travel out 
of town on weekends, for business or pleasure. Though the idea of having a service on 
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some other evening is not exciting, in terms of time and energy, and knowing that some 
will choose to attend so they have all of Sunday free, this is a cultural change that needs to 
be addressed. Roman Catholic churches frequently have Saturday evening Mass. Is it a 
theological issue that one must worship only on Sunday? 

Television has shortened our attention spans to the point that we must look at our 
worship services with this in mind. Though worship should not be rushed, and there must 
be time for silence and meditation, there are places where nothing is happening that slows 
down the service tremendously. Reverence is important; however, a service which drags 
is not one of praise. The point of greatest challenge is the sermon; I would not advocate 
interrupting the sermon in the middle for a commercial regarding the upcoming potluck 
dinner. The length of the sermon as well as the language used to increase participation 
and interest needs careful thought. 

Because of the visual impact of television on our lives and the awareness that 
people learn differently (visual, auditory, and kinesthetic), worship which involves the 
various senses will enhance participation. Some congregations are including a short drama 
that relates to the sermon; banners and other visual images have been used for many years. 
Liturgical dance while hymns are being sung adds a new dimension. Some ministers even 
hand out short outlines of their sermons (with fill-in-the-blanks) as a teaching sermon 
method to help people retain what is said. Creative ways to include people in the worship 
which are appropriate theologically should be explored. 
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Though there are cultural issues, such as those above, which can enhance worship 
but demand change, there are others which we have raised which are theological in nature 
and must be challenged. 

As we enter a new era called postchristendom, and religious faith is not assumed 
by everyone, the church may come under more pressure and conflict. The voice of the 
church in the community has diminished; the values expressed in society are frequently 
contrary to the Gospel. To this degree, the church needs to see itself as countercultural 
and to hold up the message of Christ and the Realm of God even though it is not popular. 
The challenge is to relate enough to the culture so that people are in touch but to know 
that the Gospel of Christ shows us a "more excellent way." This tension is where the 
church needs to live and to help its members relate faith to their daily lives. This will not 
draw large numbers of people to our doors, but God calls us to be faithful. In the thinking 
of H. Richard Niebuhr, the church is to stand over and against the culture, to be a voice 
that raises questions and challenges, to open the eyes of people to a higher way. Hymns 
which speak to the struggles of daily life and lift eyes to the God of love and hope will 
help make this connection. 

Praise choruses which are popular in many churches today do relate to many 
people. Some of these choruses need to be used in worship along with the more 
traditional hymns. A judicious use and selection as to what is used is important; some are 
much better than others, but this may be a matter of personal taste. A blending of types of 
music is probably the direction of the present. Our congregations are made up of different 
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generations, different church backgrounds and cultures and musical interests, so a variety 
of types will affirm this diversity. 

The hymnal, as Alexander Campbell commented, is second only to the Bible in 
importance for a Christian. Even today that holds true. Though the current interest in 
some churches is in projecting the words upon a screen, and even though people sing 
better in the process, the hymnal must not be thrown out. There is a historical tie that is 
important to the faith, as well as the theological edification that takes place when time is 
taken to reflect on the words. New hymns and choruses need to be added to our 
repertoire as we remember the songs of the faithful from years past. 

One of the greatest challenges facing the church today is that of developing a sense 
of community in the midst of strong individualism in our society. "What is in it for me?" 
pervades our lives. People having to work or being gone frequently on Sundays hinders 
this development of community. A strong and dynamic worship service is the foundation 
stone. We need to be sensitive to the needs of members and visitors yet communicate a 
sense of the Body of Christ to which we are all connected. The hymns that are chosen to 
be sung can help build this sense of community. 

Developing a sense of the expanse of the church around the world and across the 
centuries, both past and future, also helps form a sense of community out of individualism. 
The use of hymns from across the centuries and from various cultures makes us aware of 
the totality and vastness of the church that transcends time and space. To limit our singing 
to just contemporary praise music will limit the sense of the Body of Christ and the Realm 
of God. 
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The fast-paced lives many people live today with other very important and valid 
demands tempts us to cut short the worship time. If God is important in one’s life, then 
worship cannot be cut short. This does not mean that the service should be boring and 
drag on and on. Sabbath rest is needed and time needs to be spent together in the 
presence of God. Because life is fast-paced, the church does society a favor by providing 
a time where the pace is slowed and there is time for meditation, reflection and silence. A 
worship service that is constantly pushing, trying to keep excitement built up, does a 
disservice. Hymns that provide thoughtful words and music that allows for reflection 
open the door for spiritual growth. 

Charles Finney, in his lecture on ways to promote revivals, made this insightful and 
challenging statement. 

If we examine the history of the church we shall find that there never has 
been an extensive reformation, except by new measures. Whenever the 
churches get settled down into a form of doing things, they soon get to rely 
upon the outward doing of it, and so retain the form of religion while they 
lose the substance. 55 

Timothy Wright and William Easum are trying to say the same thing about 
traditional worship today. Though they are arguing for a worship service that is 
completely culturally related, their criticism of traditional worship is that it is boring and 
not relevant. The issue is not theology but cultural relevance. 

Marva Dawn makes the point that tradition is often blamed for killing newness in 
worship. She challenges this assumption by stating that the matter is one of staleness and 


55 Finney, 269. 
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not with the tradition. 56 Leander Keck concurs by stating clearly that too much of 
mainline Protestant worship has become joyless. "Perhaps we are more impressed by the 
problems of the world than by the power of God. Perhaps we have become so secular 
that we indeed think that now everything depends on us.. .. Perhaps we have simply 
gotten bored with a boring God whom we substituted for the God of the Bible. We 
sometimes sing the Doxology as if it were a dirge." 57 

What is behind much of the reaction to traditional worship over the past few years 
is precisely at the point that staleness has set in; the form of worship has been kept but the 
spirit or the substance is not there. We have allowed worship to become stale, 
uninteresting and lifeless which is the last thing worship of God should be. Part of the 
problem is that people are used to a television world, short sound bite messages and liigh 
energy and fast-paced action, and they expect that worship be the same. 

Society is longing for meaning in life; people are searching for that which will give 
substance. They are aware that many of the morals and values in society are not what they 
wish to live. They are looking for direction but will not stay where the worship life seems 
to have no vitality. A church that has a message that clearly states the Gospel over and 
against its relation to the culture will be heard as long as there is conviction about it. 

C. Kirk Hadaway and David Roozen published a book in 1995 entitled Rerouting 
the Protestant Mainstream: Sources of Growth and Opportunities for Change which 
challenges traditional mainline churches to growth and life. Their conclusion is that 


56 Dawn, 146. 

57 Keck, 41. 
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mainline churches have lost their direction. The church needs to reclaim its purpose, 
identity and vision. 58 Mainline churches didn't have to worry about this when they were 
dominant in a Christendom age. The reason for mainline decline, they believe, is this loss 
of vision and vitality in a time of postchristendom shift. The road back to vitality begins 
by becoming spiritually centered and alive and worship is the place where it begins. "In 
growing spiritual churches, God is a God that is alive, a God that is, in fact, experienced 
and acknowledge to be present." 59 

A spiritually oriented church is not one that has to throw out the traditional 

liturgical service and buy into the culturally driven models; it is alive. Finney's comment 

about retaining the form but losing the substance is what Hadaway and Roozen are saying 

But their [spiritually oriented churches’] liturgy is not a matter of sleep¬ 
walking through ritual acts performed thousands of times before. Ritual is 
performed with reverence and expectation. The Bible, the reading of the 
Scriptures, the prayers, the celebration of the Eucharist, the liturgical 
dance, the passing of the peace, and the hymns - all are treated as if they 
are of utmost importance. 60 

The issue is not that the style of worship is totally out of date and that the hymns 
being sung are not stimulating. Rather it is the blandness that has been allowed to set in, 
the form being followed without the life-giving substance. The Spirit which gives life is 
not being proclaimed and lived. The liturgical service of Word and Sacrament can be 
meaningful and dynamic even for today. The worship is approached with the expectancy 


58 C. Kirk Hadaway and David A. Roozen, Rerouting the Protestant Mainstream- 
Sources of Growth and Opportunities for Change (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995), 66. 

59 Hadaway and Roozen, 82-83. 

60 Hadaway and Roozen, 82. 
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that God will be present and that what takes place is of eternal importance. Music is 
played and sung with new interest; the congregation is alive with anticipation; the pastor 
speaks with vitality. The Gospel is proclaimed and related to the lives of the people; there 
is excitement in the air. In my observation in attending a few contemporary type worship 
services, this is what is happening and drawing the people there. It is not dependent 
totally on the style of worship which leans toward entertainment; rather, people go where 
they sense that what is being proclaimed really matters and shows in their lives. 

Leander Keck is convinced that the key to renewal of traditional mainline 
Protestant churches lies in the renewal of worship, and this will take place only when 
worship is purged of its secularization and true praise of God become the central focus. 61 

Traditional worship services can be vital and life-giving. What must be developed 
along with a spiritual sense is a strong understanding of worship - - why we worship the 
way we do. When this is accomplished, then the congregation is set free to enjoy variety 
and diversity. Different styles and types of music are celebrated as a development of the 
worship. A key element is the education of the congregation. 

Conclusion 

Change is constant and people respond differently to change. Some want to hold 
on to the familiar and what has been and others look forward to trying something new. 

Changes that take place in society naturally affect the church as an institution in the 
society which is made up of people who live in the midst of the changes. People want to 
bring into the life of the church the new and exciting elements they experience in their 


61 Keck, 26-27. 
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daily lives. Some changes are for the better and welcomed by the church while others 
need to be challenged as being contrary to the message of the Gospel. 

H. Richard Niebuhr’s images relating Christ and culture were introduced as a 
means by which to compare how the church does, or needs to, relate to the culture in 
which it finds itself. People and congregations differ as to their opinions regarding this 
relationship. Charles Finney, an evangelist in the early nineteenth century, was of the 
belief that the church needs to be open to innovations that help it proclaim the Gospel 
message. Christ and culture is the Niebuhr phrase that describes Finney. 

Alexander Campbell, on the other hand, had different views and these reflected on 
his understanding of the musical changes taking place in the culture that were influencing 
the church. Singing schools, choirs, hymnals with music in them and musical instruments 
in worship were some of the cultural changes to which Campbell objected. Some of his 
reactions were cultural in nature; however, he had some theological questions about their 
appropriateness. 

All the issues which Campbell challenged regarding music in worship through the 
pages of The Millennial Harbinger eventually became a part of the culture, but that does 
not deny the validity of his questions and concerns. Worship is too sacred and important 
to allow just anything to re-focus worship of God. Many of those issues Campbell 
challenged 150 years ago have counterparts affecting the church today. The worship 
concerns we face today are not new, but rather the same ones with slightly different looks. 

Many books have been written in recent years regarding worship and how to relate 
to the baby boomers who are church shopping today. The discussion has become so hot 
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and polarized that some people are calling it a "worship war." Three authors we looked at 
presented a more Christ and culture view which encourages using the praise music and 
praise bands which parallel the cultural experiences of many young adults. This is the 
sound in their ear and this is the way to attract them into worship; the goal is to use the 
culture to evangelize young people who have no relationship with the church. 

Recognizing that many adults in worship today do not care for this younger adult sound, 
they suggested that churches need to strongly consider having more than one worship 
service with each service targeted for different cultural audiences. Suggestions were made 
in order to make traditional worship services more visitor friendly. It is hard to argue 
against them since what they proclaim seems to be attracting large numbers of young 
adults to many churches. 

The other three authors we examined, however, challenged the Christ and culture 
view, stating that much of what is in the modem culture is contrary to the Gospel and that 
if we assume too close a relationship to its images and values, then the message of the 
church is compromised. This Christ against culture message encourages the church to 
relate closely enough to the culture so that there is a connection, yet remain in a position 
of being able to stand over and against culture when necessary. We are called to "be in 
the world but not of the world." 

This author resonates more with the latter position than with the former of these 
two, partly out of cultural upbringing but more so out of theological reflection. The 
church is more than just the present and what Christ can do for us right now. Christian 
worship makes us aware of the Body of Christ which transcends time and space, relating 
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us to the Living Christ as well as all believers past, present and future who gather at the 
Table of Christ. The richness of Christian hymnody, the meaning of the Word and 
Sacrament order of worship makes worship today powerful. Our theology of worship is 
based on our understanding of church and what God is calling us to be. 

Many of the items of worship are culturally related and can and must be open to 
change according to the times. There are some elements, however, which are part of 
worship that should not be thrown out. The hymns of the faith provide rich worship 
material that should not be lost. Though God does not care what musical instruments are 
used in worship, how they are used is important. 

The challenge for traditional mainline churches is not to throw out their traditional 
orders of service, move out the organs and bring in the praise bands and praise choruses. 
Rather, the direction is to include a diverse variety of music, even the contemporary, so 
that the one Body of Christ gathered together may affirm everyone's song. This will be a 
challenge realizing the diversity of our society; no one church can relate to all people. 
Choices must be made. 

The renewal of worship begins with a thorough study of the theology of worship 
so that we are clear as to why we worship the way we do. Included in this theological 
analysis must be a reflection on the church's relationship with the culture. When this is 
fully grasped, then worship is given freedom to be creative and enjoy a variety of styles. 

All this can lead us to the valley of dry bones and Ezekiel calling for the dry bones 
to live. The bones can come together and flesh can cover them, but if there is no spirit in 
them to give them life, then the form of worship is meaningless. There must be substance 
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in the actions of worship; there needs to be a moving of the Spirit. Not that we can 
manufacture the Spirit, but we can open ourselves to what God has in store for us. Then 
we will not be able to stop singing. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Finding a New Song 
Introduction 

The previous three chapters have examined the cultural and theological influences 
upon congregational hymn singing by looking at the history of the Disciples of Christ 
between 1830 and 1880, examining the current musical scene in light of late twentieth- 
century culture, and then putting the two into dialogue to see if we can find suggestions 
from history for the present day. The discussion has been rich and many voices have 
shared in the conversation giving diverse thoughts and opinions. People of deep faith see 
the relation of the contemporary culture to congregational singing in strikingly different 
ways. 

The two different positions juxtaposed in the previous chapter both claim 
important theological truths but from decidedly contrasting positions. Each seeks to move 
toward a reconciling center of common ground from their particular perspective with 
varying degrees of success. In this time of paradigm shift uncertainty, openness to truth 
from whatever quarter is important. A clear understanding, however, of the theology of 
worship and the role of congregational hymn singing are essential for sorting through the 
multitude of voices speaking to us from every direction calling congregations to their 
understanding of praising God in song. 

This chapter will present this author's current congregational situation and tell the 
story of how we have listened to the voices around us and have responded. Not all the 
decisions were made with thoughtful, in-depth theological reflection and research upon all 
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the options and ramifications, yet a course has been charted and reflections upon it wiil 
prove helpful. The new Disciples of Christ Chalice Hvmnal. published in 1995, brought a 
new and powerful voice to the hymnody conversation. 1 A discussion of the hymns chosen 
for this book as well as sharing some of the new hymns included will help make the case 
for new dynamic hymns leading mainline congregations into a new era of hymn singing. 

Paul Westermeyer, in an article entitled, "The Future of Congregational Song," 

states that there are at least four response options open to congregations regarding the 

current hymn singing dilemma. 2 * The first is to buy into the culture and to "let the culture 

call the shots." 5 If it works in the popular culture to attract people, then adapt it to the 

church music. The second response is to react against the culture by digging in one’s heels 

and holding on tightly to one's piece of the past. Westermeyer does not recommend either 

one of these extremes. Each contains truth that needs to be in tension with the other. 

It is true that our worship and our song need to identify with the culture, 
but without the ballast of the tradition the ark simply sinks into the cultural 
sea and drowns. It is true that our worship and our song are distinct from 
the culture, but without an incamational living in the culture we have a 
museum. 4 

The third position some churches are choosing is to "do nothing and simply 
muddle through." 5 For some congregations this seems to work for a while, yet 


1 Chalice Hvmnal . eds. Daniel B. Merrick and David P. Polk (St. Louis: Chalice 
Press, 1995). 

2 Westermeyer, "Future of Congregational Song," 4-9. 

5 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 7. 

4 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 7. 

5 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 8. 
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Westermeyer claims that over a period of time it will fail because there is no depth or 
sense of direction. It is easily swayed by the current blowing wind 6 

The fourth position is the one recommended, being the most difficult to achieve yet 
with the greatest rewards. It therefore stands in the minority. "It happens where pastor, 
musician, and people refuse to be taken captive by caricatures and power-plays and where 
they resolve to figure things out together on behalf of the world they are called to serve.” 7 
This position is characterized by the congregation struggling to understand what it means 
to sing in this day and age; "they sense the cultural context we face, and then they try to 
address it without becoming it." 8 They are in dialogue with the past, present and future 
and are willing to risk change and mistakes that may be made along the way toward 
faithful congregational song. 

This presentation of Westermeyer's article is given as background to my sharing 
the story and journey of the congregation I am currently serving. We have been pulled in 
all these directions at various points but have moved more consciously into the fourth 
position of struggling to discern the congregational song during this time of change. 

Examining a Congregation 

Englewood Christian Church is located in the south-central part of Washington 
State in the city of Yakima, a community of 60,000 in a predominately agricultural valley 
just east of the Cascade mountains. Started in 1957 as a branch of the mother First 


6 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 8. 

7 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 8. 

8 Westermeyer, “Future of Congregational Song,” 8. 
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Christian Church downtown, Englewood was located on five acres on the growing west 
side of town. With strong leadership and solid financial resources a well-designed, 
functional facility was built in two sections; first, the fellowship hall/sanctuary and 
education rooms in 1958 and then the main sanctuary and additional classrooms in 1965. 
Today it sits in a strong middle to upper-middle class neighborhood near a public 
elementary school and along a highly traveled street. The well-kept facilities and several 
acres of beautifully kept lawn make for an attractive setting. 

Starting out as a fairly large congregation, Englewood grew through the 1970s but 
entered a trying and difficult time in the late 1970s which tore the congregation apart and 
left it about half the number of participating members. Worship attendance since 1980 has 
been quite steady around 125 to 140 in a sanctuary designed to seat 400. 

Much thought went into the design of the sanctuary before it was built in 1965. 

An intentional theological statement was made with the sanctuary having a tall ceiling with 
nearly perpendicular walls, the chancel being quite plain. Stained glass windows along the 
side of the sanctuary are angled so that the colored light falls over the shoulders of the 
worshippers as they face the front. The pews are angled a few degrees toward the middle 
to give a sense of inclusion of others. The choir and beautiful pipe organ were 
intentionally placed in a loft at the back of the sanctuary so that the musicians do not 
distract from the worship but help focus attention on God. All elements of the worship 
space focus their attention on the large, yet very powerful and simple art reredos behind 
the communion table and baptistry. On the over twelve foot wide and thirty foot tall free 
standing curved white plaster wall is carved a descending dove with a wooden cross 
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suspended in front. This is flooded with natural light on Sunday mornings from windows 
to the east. Being a Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) congregation baptism and the 
weekly observance of the Lord's Supper are prominent in the worship space. 

The sanctuary speaks of a transcendent God with a sense of awe and reverence 
lending itself to a more formal worship style. The eyes are drawn up toward the reredos 
with the simple yet elegant communion table central on the chancel. The baptistry is at 
the base of the reredos behind and on the same level as the communion table. Though I 
strongly appreciate the sense of transcendence in worship, one of my goals over the past 
nine years as pastor here has been to try to include elements of community and warmth. 
With the communion table on the chancel elevated four steps and twenty-five to thirty feet 
away from the closest congregant and the pulpit being elevated another two steps off to 
on side, there is a sense of distance and separation that needs to be bridged. With the help 
of a wireless microphone I frequently lead parts of the worship service from the main floor 
of the sanctuary. 

Though there are definite reasons for having the pipe organ and choir at the back 
of the sanctuary, there are also some drawbacks. Alexander Campbell, if he would have 
accepted choirs and organs, would have encouraged their being placed behind the 
congregation so as not to distract the congregation from worship. I have observed two 
primary drawbacks: (1) it is much more difficult to understand the words of the anthem; 
part of it may be the acoustics of the sanctuary; and (2) seeing the singers, though there is 
the temptation of distraction, does include them in the worship and the expressions on 
their faces adds to the proclamation of faith. It makes the worship more visual as well as 
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auditory. People have the tendency to want to turn around and watch as the choir sings. 
Only the children's choir and an occasional soloist will sing from the front of the sanctuary'. 

Exploring Worship Options 

With its beginning in 1958, worship was held at 9:30 on Sunday mornings with 
Church School classes at 11:00 so the founding pastor could drive downtown to First 
Christian to preach at the 11:00 service there. When this pastor chose to stay at 
Englewood and the separation was completed with First Christian, the congregation 
decided to stay with the 9:30 time for worship with Church School classes at 11:00, 
except for the summer. This was the case when I arrived in 1987. 

Many of the original charter members were still active and in roles of leadership, 
though frequently retired. With a small number of young adults with children and a 
growing senior citizen population, the congregation was concerned about attracting 
younger families. My observation was that the worship service was quite formal and 
lacking in warmth for a Christian Church, and I feared that many families visiting might be 
intimidated. I also noted that our Church School program was not strong, and, in fact, 
slowly fading away. People would stay for the coffee time after worship but would then 
fade out of the door instead of staying for the education hour. 

To address these issues I proposed that we restructure the Sunday morning time 
and have two services at 8:30 and 10:50 with Church School at 9:30. After much 
discussion and apprehension, it was started in January 1991 with our returning to a 9:30 
worship service for the summer months when we did not have Church School. The 8:30 
worship service was designed to be more informal, though we called it contemporary. It 
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was not held in the sanctuary and piano and guitar were used. A camp-type of songbook 
was first used and later a CCLI 9 license was obtained to photocopy choruses and hymns 
which are then projected upon a screen. We tried in the early service new music that we 
later introduced in the 10:50 service. I did not wear a robe; we did not sing the Gloria 
Patri or Doxology. Communion is taken by the members serving themselves of the bread 
and cup as we stand around the table for the closing circle. The purpose was to provide a 
different time and style. I was not ready to bring in the electric guitars, drums and 
keyboard that were becoming popular in fast growing churches and to use the praise 
music that went with it. Attendance has settled into a pattern of about twenty-five to 
thirty per Sunday with many of them being retired persons who like an early service; a few 
young families attend because the informal setting is more conducive to children and their 
movement. The primary good achieved by this change has been the revitalization of the 
Church School. 

During the regular service we found ourselves wanting to sing new hymns and 
choruses being published but not in the current 1970 Hvmnbook for Christian Worship . 
Many of the older members wanted to sing more of the gospel songs they remembered but 
were not in our hymnal. I was sensing a strong feeling within myself as well as the 
congregation that we were tired of this hymnal; we wanted new hymns to sing. We 
decided to develop a supplemental hymnal which would include some of the new songs we 
were singing as well as a selection of gospel songs that were favorites of many. New 
hymns by Brian Wren were included as well as more folk songs from Jim Manley and Jim 


9 Christian Copyright Licensing, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
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Strathdee. One of the reasons was to cut down on the number of bulletin inserts members 
had to fumble through on Sundays as well as cut administrative costs of paper and 
photocopying. In 1994 the supplemental hymnal was completed with forty-eight songs; at 
least one song each Sunday was sung from the supplemental hymnal in the regular service. 

Shortly after the supplemental hymnal was published the word came out that the 
new Chalice Hymnal would soon be appearing. Interest began to grow as lists of the 
songs to be included were shared. Over half of the songs picked for our supplemental 
hymnal would be included in the new denominational hymnal. Hymnals were purchased 
and dedicated in a special worship service in September 1995. 

Throughout its history, Englewood Christian has had outstanding organists and 
choir directors, attracting the best in the community. The choir, though not large, has 
been much better than the average church choir with several trained voices and the ability 
to do fairly difficult music. The focus has been toward the classical music. The number of 
members in the choir is slowly dwindling as more are retired and travel frequently. Some 
new members have shown interest in joining but feel intimidated because of the sound of 
the choir and the difficulty of music sung; they do not feel "good enough." The 
congregation also owns a three octave set of handbells which have been used on an 
irregular basis by a few interested members. In recent months both the choir and handbell 
choir have shown new interest and involvement. 

In 1995 an electric piano with a full keyboard and several optional sounds as well 
as memory to record songs was purchased and is used in the early informal service. 

People who attend enjoy the different and contemporary sounds it makes. The electric 
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piano is used on occasion in the regular service to provide a certain sound or to play a pre¬ 
recorded piece to which the children will sing. This has provided different and more 
contemporary sounds to go along with the grand piano and pipe organ. 

Englewood is privileged to have two excellent musicians as part-time staff. Our 
organist is very good and has a delightful sense of appropriateness in music selections and 
settings on the pipe organ. Our choir director is an energetic school teacher who has a 
history of jazz piano; he plays for the 8:30 informal service and provides a more 
contemporary sound on the electric piano with a beat. He also directs the adult choir and 
children's choir. 

For the past two years I have met weekly with the organist and choir director to 
discuss the theme of the upcoming service and to then pick the hymns to be sung. The 
dialogue has been stimulating and provided for more energy and variety in the worship 
service. We have had several lengthy conversations regarding music in worship as we 
have struggled with the direction to take. We appreciate greatly the strength of traditional 
hymnody, yet we also need to be more contemporary and relevant to young families 
visiting. We have wrestled with appropriate use of praise music, which we feel lacks 
depth yet is enjoyed by some, in a traditional Word and Sacrament order of worship. We 
have shared articles from journals and thought through our theology of music in worship. 

I have enough musical experience and background to be able to converse and relate to the 
musicians. We have a similar enough view of hymnody and theology of music that this has 
not been a point of tension but a place where we build upon each others’ strengths to 
make the worship stronger and diverse. 
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In light of Westermeyer's article discussed earlier, we have been wrestling with the 
changes in hymn singing and worship music that has been taking place in recent years. 
Instead of dumping what we have been doing in order to attract young families or closing 
our eyes to the changing times, we have chosen not to "muddle through" but to honestly 
struggle with what congregational hymn singing needs to be for Englewood Christian 
Church at this time in light of our theological history and cultural context. We have 
experimented and sometimes failed; at other times new ideas have worked well. 

Even though Disciples of Christ do not talk traditionally in terms such as Word 
and Sacrament, the order of worship Englewood Christian has used over the years has 
been influenced by ecumenical conversations and has many characteristics of a Word and 
Sacrament service nearly identical to that suggested in Thankful Praise . 10 Worship opens 
with a Call to Worship and a hymn of praise, followed by the Gloria Patri. The children 
have their moment with the pastor and a time of sharing and prayer follows. Generally 
two lectionary scriptures are read with the sermon based on one of them. Following a 
hymn of response to the sermon, the offering is received; the offering trays are presented 
to God and placed on the communion table at the same time a loaf of bread and chalice are 
brought to prepare the table for communion. The climax of the service comes with 
communion being served to all. The service concludes with a hymn and benediction. 

Claiming this basic order of service as solid and meaningful, we have chosen to 
bring variety and newness to this order through the type of music played and hymns sung. 


10 Keith Watkins, ed. Thankful Praise: A Resource for Christian Worship (St. 
Louis: CBP Press, 1987). 
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Realizing that frequently what people reject in more traditional worship services is how 
the music is played and traditional sounds heard which are associated with boredom, I 
have encouraged the musicians to mix among the more traditional high church type of 
music more contemporary pieces with upbeat tempos. We have also worked at keeping 
the tempo of the hymn sing moving so as not to drag the hymns. During this past year the 
choir director has played one or two of the hymns on the piano while the organist played 
the rest on the pipe organ. A gospel song could be accompanied by either the piano or 
organ; a majestic hymn may be played by either the organ or the piano. I have encouraged 
our organist to play more upbeat music during the offertory and the results have been 
pleasing. Recently, the organist has played some of the offertory music on the piano, 
playing contemporary arrangements of familiar hymns and gospel songs. The goal has 
been to provide a variety of sounds and styles. Occasionally we will have a violin, flute or 
trombone solo for the offertory or communion time. Having thought through our 
theology of worship and the order of worship, we were set free to provide variety in a 
meaningful way. 

During these past three years I have shared the results of my studies and readings 
with various groups within the church. I have made several presentations to an adult 
church school class on the history of worship. Disciples worship and the Christendom- 
postchristendom discussions; I have also presented this to the Board of Elders. I have 
shared with a joint Elders meeting between Englewood and First Christian Church in 
Yakima. Elements of all the research have found their way into various sermons during 
this time. 
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Marva Dawn reminds us that Paul’s references to "psalms, hymns and spiritual 
songs" in Colossians 3:16 and Ephesians 5:19 tell us that the early church recognized 
different types of worship music. She sees these as different styles: psalms from the 
Jewish tradition, hymns, such as Philippians 2:6-11, and spiritual songs possibly being 
choruses made up within a certain worship setting. If the early church had a variety of 
styles of music, why not blend styles together in worship today? 11 

The new Chalice Hymnal is filled with a wide variety of types of music, and we 
have explored a number of them. During the first year of its use most worship services 
started out by singing a couple of verses of three different hymns from three different 
types of music. We frequently started with a familiar gospel song played on the piano 
with an upbeat rhythm, followed by a praise chorus or contemporary folk song or Hispanic 
number; we would then sing a more traditional hymn of praise which led into the Call to 
Worship. The other hymns in the service were also chosen with the worship theme in 
mind as well as variety of types of music. We tried not to have more than one new hymn a 
week, and then to sing it a couple of weeks in a row. The congregation seemed to enjoy 
this mixture; however, this tended to lengthen the service beyond what members enjoyed. 
A similar type of music variety is also used in the early service. 

Some examples of the variety of music that we have sung in worship this past year 
include January 14, 1996, when we recognized Martin Luther Kings, Jr.’s birthday. We 
opened by singing “Trust and Obey” followed by “We Shall Overcome.” “Gather Us In” 
led us into the opening Call to Worship. “0 Jesus, I Have Promised” was sung after the 


11 Dawn, 181. 
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sermon. The worship closed with a baptismal service in which verses of “I Come to Be 
Baptized Today” were sung before and after the baptism of two teenage ladies. A few 
weeks later, worship started with the gospel song, “To God Be the Glory” followed by 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer”, “Come and Find the Quiet Center” prepared us for the Call to 
Worship. We sang, “Let Us Break Bread Together” for the communion hymn. In 
February we opened one service by singing “Leaning on the Everlasting Arms” followed 
by the new hymn, “I Cannot Dance, O Love” with “When Morning Gilds the Sky” 
finishing the opening music. A new communion hymn, “These I Lay Down,” was 
introduced with the choir singing two verses and the congregation singing two verses. 
The service closed with the hymn, “Lead On, O Cloud of Presence.” 

Instead of using the traditional Doxology and Old Hundredth tune at the time of 
the offering, we alternate with two other songs for a month or two at a time. One, 
"Accept, O God, the Gifts We Bring," is words written by Mary Anne Parrott, a 
contemporary Disciple musician, for the Ellacombe tune. 


Accept, O God, the gifts we bring 
of spirit and of clay, 
transform them into blessings 
on those we serve today. 

Rekindle deep within us all 
a passion to fulfill 
the ministry disciples have, 
empowered to do your will. 12 

The second piece we use comes more out of the praise chorus genre. The words 
and music to "Give Thanks" are by Henry Smith. 


12 Mary Anne Parrott, "Accept, O God, the Gifts We Bring," Chalice Hymnal (St. 
Louis: Chalice Press, 1995), 379. Used by permission. 
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Give thanks with a grateful heart, 
give thanks to the Holy One, 
give thanks because he's given 
Jesus Christ his Son. (repeat) 

And now let the weak say "I am strong"; 

let the poor say "I am rich" 

because of what the Lord has done for us (repeat) 

Give thanks! 13 


We have also used in the past alternate words for the traditional Doxology written by 
Brian Wren and others that introducenew alternate wording for the male-oriented 
language. 

In a recent Children's Sabbath worship service where the children were involved in 
much of the leadership we opened with a traditional hymn of praise. At the response to 
the sermon, I had all the children gather in the center of the sanctuary aisle and then had 
the congregation sing to them the hymn "Strong, Gentle Children" by Dan Damon. We 
closed the worship service by singing with the piano a rousing rendition of the children's 
song "This Little Light of Mine" with everyone clapping. It was a very positive and 
affirming worship with a variety of types of music. 

Enjoying a New Song 

Since this project was begun by looking at the hymnals published by Alexander 
Campbell and other leaders of the restoration movement in the 1800s, it is fitting that we 
spend some time looking at the most recent edition in the line of hymnals of this 
denomination. 


13 Henry Smith, "Give Thanks" (Mobile, Ala.: Integrity Music, 1978). All rights 
reserved. Used by permission. 
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The Hvmnbook for Christian Worship was published at the height our involvement 
in ecumenical activities and our officially calling ourselves a denomination. This hymnal, 
however, never became the hymnal of the people in the pews. Many Disciples churches 
never bought the hymnal; some bought them and replaced them shortly thereafter. About 
a third of the congregations actually used it. Englewood Christian bought the 1969 
hymnal, and though it was used for twenty-five years, many members still had a hard time 
relating to it. There was always uneasiness about it. During the 1980s a tremendous 
outburst of new hymnody as well as popular gospel and praise songs took place. The time 
was right for a new hymnal. 

The birth of the Chalice Hvmnal came with much joy and anticipation. The early 
announcements from the hymnal committee as to the hymns to be included met with 
enthusiasm. Advance sales were greater than dreamed. Many of the familiar gospel songs 
were included as well as a number of new hymns and folk hymns being circulated among 
the congregations. Contemporary gospel songs as well as some of the praise choruses 
which had passed the test of some time were also being included. It truly was a hymnal of 
the people. 

In the year that it has been in use, its popularity has grown. Members, musicians 
and other ministers comment about how much it is appreciated. The balance of the 
various types of music has been achieved. If there is one negative note that I would 
sound, it is that many of the new songs which require repeats with second endings are 
difficult to understand for those who are not musically educated. It is an opportunity for 
education and will take a while for some to understand. 
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One of the features that has not been in a Disciple hymnal before is a Psalter 
section in which various psalms are written in a responsive form with a short musical line 
to be sung at various points in the reading. These can be used in various ways in a 
worship service. Another new feature is the inclusion at the end of the hymnal of a section 
on daily worship with a three year cycle of daily Bible reading along with a hymn for the 
day to be read or sung. This is a helpful guide for using the hymnal in personal devotions 
as Alexander Campbell suggested. 

The selection of old favorite gospel songs would make a long list. "More About 
Jesus Would I Know" (#348), 14 "'Are Ye Able,' Said the Master" (#621), "Living for 
Jesus," (#610), "Trust and Obey" (#556), "Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus" (#613), "O 
Jesus, I Have Promised" (#612), and "In the Garden" (#227) are but a few of the popular 
ones among many of our members. 

With the recognition that our denomination has a number of members with African 
American descent, over twenty-five spirituals and songs from the African American 
community have been included. "Down by the Riverside" (#673), "Every Time I Feel the 
Spirit" (#592), "I Want Jesus to Walk with Me" (#627), "I'm Gonna Live So God Can Use 
Me" (#614), "Steal Away to Jesus" (#644), and "We Shall Overcome" (#630), from the 
Civil Rights days of the 1960s, are a sampling. They remind us of the rich heritage of faith 
that developed in times of adversity. A baptismal hymn, "Take Me to the Water" (# 367), 
would be appropriate to sing before candidates are baptized during the worship service. 
"I'm Gonna Eat at the Welcome Table" (#424) speaks about how all children are welcome 


14 Numbers in parentheses are those in the Chalice Hymnal . 
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to gather at the Lord's Table to eat; coming from the tradition of slavery and racism, the 
song speaks powerfully of Christ's inclusion regardless of race or economics. 

Over twenty hymns in Spanish, with English words added, have been included, 
recognizing that the Disciples of Christ have a growing number of Hispanic congregations. 
"Cantemos al Senor" (Let's Sing Unto the Lord") (#60) and "Tu Has Venido a la Orilla" 
(Lord, You Have Come to the Lakeshore) (#342) are two with which I am familiar. 
"Siyahamba" (We Are Walking) (#442) is a South African song that has reached 
popularity in recent years as a choral performance number. This is one which has a catchy 
rhythm but is difficult to follow along in the hymnal. One is better off learning this 
without the hymnal. 

Music which can be put into the category of contemporary gospel would be the 
work of Bill and Gloria Gather that has been around for a number of years. "Because He 
Lives" (#562) encourages us to keep on living when life gets us down; "He Touched Me" 
(#564) is one of their earlier pieces and has now become a part of the gospel music 
tradition. Three choruses speaking about the presence of the Holy Spirit can be used as 
introits in preparation for worship; they are: "Sweet, Sweet Spirit" (#261) by Doris Akers, 
"Surely the Presence of the Lord" (#263) by Lanny Wolfe and "Where the Spirit of the 
Lord Is" (#264) by Stephen R. Adams. 

The newer praise music popular in a number of churches has been around long 
enough that a few of the pieces have shown some lasting power and are entering the 
mainstream of hymnody. Nearly all of these recite biblical texts for their words or are 
directly drawn from them. One mentioned earlier is "Give Thanks" (#528) by Henry 
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Smith. Current popular Christian vocalist Michael W. Smith wrote, "How Majestic Is 
Your Name," (#63) which will be recognized by many youth today. Amy Grant's "Thy 
Word" sung to the tune by Michael W. Smith is abbreviated here from an entire song to a 
phrase to be used as response in reading Scripture (#326) or as a Psalter response to 
Psalm 119:1-8 (#759). The inclusion of guitar chord with many of the newer music, such 
as "Emmanuel, Emmanuel" (#134) by Bob McGree and "Holy Ground" (#112) by Geron 
Davis demonstrated how accepting churches have become of using guitars for certain 
pieces of in worship services. 

Meditative music from the Taize, France, religious community enriches the variety 
of music for different points in the service. “Jesus, Remember Me” (#569); and 
communion song, “Eat This Bread” (#414), are recommended to be sung throughout the 
time of communion. “Prepare the Way of the Lord” (#121) is an Advent canon. 

Several songs out of the folk hymn tradition have been included. "Here I Am, 
Lord" (#452) by Daniel Schutte comes to us out of the Roman Catholic tradition of 
contemporary music and has proven very popular. The verses have God speaking of 
God's compassion for people, ending with a question and the refrain has the people 
responding. It moves people to understand the compassionate work of God is carried out 
in our ministry. 

I, the Lord of sea and sky, 

I have heard my people cry. 

All who dwell in deepest sin 
my hand will save. 

I who made the stars of night, 

I will make their darkness bright. 

Who will bear my light to them? 

Whom shall I send? 
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I, the Lord of snow and rain, 

I have heard my people's pain. 

I have wept for love of them, 
they turn away. 

I will break their hearts of stone, 
give them hearts for love alone. 

I will speak my word to them. 

Whom shall I send? 

I, the Lord of wind and flame, 

I will tend the poor and lame. 

I will set a feast for them, 
my hand will save. 

Finest bread I will provide 
till their hearts be satisfied. 

I will give my life to them. 

Whom shall I send? 

Refrain Here I am. Lord. Is it I, Lord? 

I have heard you calling in the night. 

I will go, Lord, if you lead me. 

I will hold your people in my heart. 15 

Jim Strathdee's "I Am the Light of the World" (#469) has similarities with the 
above, but with more themes around the ministry of Christ. Another contemporary 
composer, Jim Manley, wrote "Spirit" tracing the work of the wind (Spirit) from creation 
through the Exodus to the stable at Bethlehem and then Pentecost in Jerusalem with a 
forward looking vision. A Christmas piece by contemporary jazz composer Dave Brubeck 
and his wife, Iola, “God’s Love Made Visible!” (#171), was written in 1975 as the 
concluding anthem in a Christmas Choral Pageant entitled, “La Fiesta de la Pasada. 

Written in a jazz 5/4 time, the music also includes notes for rhythm instruments and string 
bass. All of these have tunes which are singable and words which are theologically sound 


15 Daniel L. Schutte and New Dawn Music, "Here I Am, Lord." 5536 NE Hassalo, 
Portland, OR 97213. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 
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calling the faithful to ministry and witness. The inclusion of these shows how folk tunes 
have become an integral part of worship music. These have more of the contemporary 
sound with a beat which people enjoy. 

Older, more traditional hymn tunes have been given new words. Ruth Duck, 
Thomas Troeger, Lavon Baylor and Jane Parker Huber have all published words to well- 
known hymn tunes. Two Disciples with whom I am familiar, O. I. Cricket Harrison and 
Mary Anne Parrott, have also added to hymnody in this way. 

With so much emphasis upon believer's baptism in our denominational history 
there have been very few hymns which have explored the power and meaning behind this 
sacrament (ordinance as Campbell would say) and are appropriate for congregational 
singing. In this hymnal there are several worth mentioning. "Wash, O God, Your Sons 
and Daughters" (#365) with words by Ruth Duck and to the tune Beach Spring has vivid 
images of washing and cleansing to an easily singable tune. Susan Adams, in 1993 wrote 
the words to "I Come to Be Baptized Today" (#368), also full of rich imagery of death, 
new life, being united into a new family and a call to new life. 

Colbert Cartwright, Disciple minister, writer and musician, also wrote a baptism 

hymn in 1993 entitled, "Be in Our Midst, O Christ" (#373). A couple of the verses reveal 

the prayerful tenor of the hymn. 

Be in our midst, 0 Christ, for blessing 
your sons and daughters loved by you. 

They come, your glorious name confessing, 
seeking fresh lives washed clean and new. 

Held by your mighty arms enfolding, 
welcome them home by boundless grace. 

Safeguard them always in your holding. 

Smile on them; show your loving face. 
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Help them recall their water’s signing. 

Baptized, their fear of death is gone. 

Baptized, they break from sin’s confining. 

Baptized, they turn to face the dawn. 16 

One of the most exciting areas of the hymnal is the expanded area for communion 
hymns. Since Disciple churches have communion every Sunday, new hymns are 
constantly being sought to supplement those that have been worn out by years of use. 
Once again, the Chalice Hvmnal comes through with several new hymns. These hymns 
also have a celebrative atmosphere about them in both text and tune. Communion needs 
to allow time to reflect and meditate; however, it is also a time to celebrate the 
resurrection and that Christ is present with us around the table. Several of these hymns 
bring a refreshing spirit to this weekly occurrence. 

The Jamaican folk melody, upon which Fred Kaan's "Let Us Talents and Tongues 
Employ" (#422) is based, encourages a spirit of celebration. The closing refrain to each 
verse proclaims, 

Jesus lives again, earth can breathe again, 
pass the Word around; loaves abound. 17 

"All Who Hunger, Gather Gladly" (#419) by Sylvia Dunstan invites all to the feast 
to taste the goodness of God in Christ. Dan Feiten's "Seed, Scattered and Sown" (#395) 
takes images from the early church communion prayer included in the writing called the 
Didache as the focal point for this hymn. "One Bread, One Body" (#393) by John B. 

16 Colbert S. Cartwright, "Be in Our Midst, O Christ," Chalice Hvmnal (St. Louis: 
Chalice Press, 1995). Used by permission. 

17 Fred Kaan, "Let Us Talents and Tongues Employ" (Carol Stream: Hope 
Publishing, 1975). AJI rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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Foley uses 1 Corinthians 10: 16 -17 as a basis but also refers to the Didache prayer. Both 
of these hymns have chord notations for use with guitars and other instruments. 

Brian Wren is the contemporary hymn writer who captures the prize for most new 

hymns in the hymnal. One of his, "I Come with Joy (#420), has an interesting theological 

development through the five verses. The first verse begins in the first person "I" and 

closes with how Christ’s life was "laid down for me." In the second verse "I come with 

Christians far and near" develops the sense of community that is found "in Christ's 

communion bread." With this sense of community through the bread and cup, verse three 

speaks about "each proud division ends" and "strangers now are friends." Verse four 

develops the theme of friendship and the final verse sends us forth. 

Together met, together bound 
by all that God has done, 
we'll go with joy, to give the world 
the love that makes us one, 
the love that makes us one. 18 

With this hymn and its five verses, I frequently have the congregation sing the first three 
verses as preparation for communion and then sing the last two verses as the closing 
hymn, therefore, tying the communion experience of community into our going forth in 
ministry as one. It works very well. 

Another hymn of Wren's, "This Is a Day of New Beginnings" (#518), could also be 
used at the Lord's Supper but also has powerful imagery for people needing to let go of 
the past and claim the new life affirmed in Christ. It recognizes the struggle people often 
have and helps move them forward in faith. 

18 Brian Wren, "I Come with Joy" (Carol Stream: Hope Publishing, 1971). Ail 
rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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This is a day of new beginnings, 
time to remember and move on, 
time to believe what love is bringing, 
laying to rest the pain that's gone. 

Then let us, with the Spirit's daring, 
step from the past and leave behind 
our disappointment, guilt, and grieving, 
seeking new paths, and sure to find. 

In faith we gather round the table 
to taste and share what love can do. 

This is a day of new beginnings; 
our God is making all things new. 19 

In the midst of the hectic lives that so many people live today, Shirley Erena 

Murray recognizes the need to slow down and focus upon what is truly the good of life 

but often crowded out. I have used "Come and Find the Quiet Center" (#575) as a hymn 

of preparation for worship. The soothing tune matches the words well and truly does 

quiet the soul for worship. 

Come and find the quiet center 
in the crowded life we lead, 
find the room for hope to enter, 
find the frame where we are freed; 
clear the chaos and the clutter, 
clear our eyes, that we can see 
all the things that really matter, 
be at peace, and simply be. 

Silence is a friend who claims us, 
cools the heat and slows the pace, 

God it is who speaks and names us, 
knows our being, touches base, 
making space within our thinking, 
lifting shades to show the sun, 
raising courage when we're shrinking, 
finding scope for faith begun. 


19 Brian Wren, "This Is a Day of New Beginnings" (Carol Stream: Hope 
Publishing, 1983). All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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In the Spirit let us travel, 
open to each other’s pain, 
let our loves and fears unravel, 
celebrate the space we gain; 
there's a place for deepest dreaming, 
there's a time for heart to care, 
in the Spirit's lively scheming 
there is always room to spare! 20 

Natalie Sleeth has penned the words to a hymn which many have found hopeful 

and affirming during a time of grief and loss. When it is difficult to find the words to 

express faith at a time of death, "In the Bulb There Is a Flower" (#638) gives some helpful 

images that can be comforting while at the same time saying that we are in God's keeping. 

In the bulb there is a flower; 
in the seed, an apple tree; 
in cocoons, a hidden promise; 
butterflies will soon be free! 

In the cold and snow of winter 
there's a spring that waits to be 
unrevealed until its season, 
something God alone can see. 

There's a song in every silence, 
seeking word and melody; 
there's a dawn in every darkness, 
bringing hope to you and me. 

From the past will come the future; 
what it holds, a mystery, 
unrevealed until its season, 
something God alone can see. 

In our end is our beginning; 
in our time, infinity; 
in our doubt there is believing; 
in our life, eternity. 

In our death, a resurrection; 
at the last, a victory. 


20 Shirley Erena Murray, "Come and Find the Quiet Center" (Carol Stream: Hope 
Publishing, 1989). Used by permission. All rights reserved. 
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unrevealed until its season, 
something God alone can see. 21 

Recognizing that God is with us in all the stages of our lives, John Ylvisaker in his 
"I Was There to Hear Your Boming Cry" (#75) pictures God talking to us reminding us 
how God was present with us as a child, as a youth exploring life, when love blossoms and 
marriage is blessed, through our middle age years as well as our closing moments of life. 
The affirmation that God is with us from our first breath to our last and beyond is 
uplifting. Again, the tune is refreshing. 

One of the most highly debated subjects regarding hymnody in recent years has 
been that of inclusive language for God, especially with familiar, existing hymns. The 
Chalice Hvmnal tries, I believe, to take a moderate and calculated step in the direction of 
inclusive words without going all the way and offending too many, hoping to gently 
redirect people’s thinking of God. For instance, "Faith of Our Fathers" (#635) is still 
"Faith of Our Fathers." "Eternal Father, Strong to Save" (#85) still has father, and the 
gospel song, "His Eye Is on the Sparrow" (#82) is the same; but between these two lies 
"Mothering God, You Gave Me Birth" (#83) by Jean Janzen and "The God of Us All" 
(#84) by Ron O'Grady which claims that God is both mother and father. Various lines at 
different points in certain hymns have been altered slightly to be more inclusive. For 
instance, in "I Bind My Heart This Tide" (#350) we bind our soul to the "brother far 
away, and the sister near at hand" instead of brother traditionally used in both places. 

"God of Our Fathers," is now "God of the Ages, Whose Almighty Hand" (#725) and 

21 Natalie Sleeth, "In the Bulb There is a Flower" (Carol Stream: Hope Publishing, 
1986). Used by permission. All rights reserved. 
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"Dear Lord, and Father of Mankind" (#594) has a suggested alternative of "Dear God, 
Embracing Humankind” for the first line. Knowing the people in the pews of my 
congregation, I feel this pastoral and moderate approach to changing language was an 
appropriate move at this time. This hymnal serves as a bridge to a new land of faith 
language in a time of great change. 

Richness of metaphors to describe God can be found in several hymns which seek 

to stretch people's images of God beyond the masculine dimension of father. Ruth Duck 

uses different images to describe the trinity in her hymn, "Womb of Life, and Source of 

Being" (#14). Thomas Troeger writes an entire hymn with just images and metaphors of 

God from the pages of scripture. "Source and Sovereign, Rock and Cloud" (#12) is a 

powerful theological statement in itself by collecting together a myriad of biblical images. 

The refrain of the hymn proclaims. 

May the church at prayer recall 
that no single holy name 
but the truth behind them all 
is the God whom we proclaim. 22 

Here is a hymn that was intentionally written to instruct us on our theology. 

Brian Wren has been a champion for the cause of inclusive language for many 
years. His 1989 book. What Language Shall I Borrow? God-Talk in Worship: A Male 
Response to Feminist Theology 23 explores this in depth from the male perspective. Two of 
his hymns speak directly to expanding our images of God: "God of Many Names" (#13) 

22 Thomas Troeger, "Source and Sovereign, Rock and Cloud" (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987). Reprinted by permission of Oxford University Press. 

23 Brian Wren, What Language Shall I Borrow? God-Talk in Worship: A Male 
Response to Feminist Theology (New York: Crossroad, 1989). 
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and "Bring Many Names" (#10), the latter having God identify with us where we are in life 
as mother, father, old or young. 

The Chalice Hvmnal has recognized the woundedness of the lives of many in our 

society and has included hymns which speak to these pains from the point of faith. 

Thomas Troegeris "Holy and Good Is the Gift of Desire" (#509) addresses the issues of 

physical and sexual abuse and violence, encouraging people to speak out. "Out of the 

Depths" by Ruth Duck (#510) has an alternate reading for one verse for an AIDS healing 

service and another one for a service for abused children. Joy Patterson touches the pulse 

of many in her hymn, "When Aimless Violence Takes Those We Love" (#512), as she 

addresses the struggle of faith with real life issues. 

When aimless violence takes those we love, 
when random death strikes childhood's promises down, 
when wrenching loss becomes our daily bread, 
we know, O God, you leave us not alone. 

When passing years rob sight and strength and mind 
yet fail to still a strongly beating heart, 
and grief becomes the fabric of our days, 
dear God, you do not stand from us apart. 

Our faith may flicker low, and hope grow dim, 
yet you, 0 God, are with us in our pain; 
you grieve with us and for us day by day, 
and with us, sharing sorrow, will remain. 24 

Marty Haugen's hymn, "Gather Us In," (#284) comes out of the Roman Catholic 
tradition and is gaining popularity among Protestant circles. A very singable, almost 


24 Joy F. Patterson, "When Aimless Violence Takes Those We Love" (Carol 
Stream: Hope Publishing, 1994). All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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dancing tune, it works very well as an opening hymn for worship recognizing that people 

are gathering from many places to be one in worship and in Christ. 

Here in this place, the new light is streaming, 
shadows of doubt are vanished away. 

See in this space our fears and our dreamings. 
brought here to you in the light of this day. 

Gather us in, the lost and forsaken; 
gather us in; our spirits in-flame. 

Call to us now, and we shall awaken; 
we shall arise at the sound of our name. 

We are the young - our lives are a mystery; 
we are the old, who yearn for your face. 

We have been sung throughout all of history, 
called to be light to the whole human race. 

Gather us in - the rich and the haughty; 
gather us in - the proud and the strong; 
give us a heart so meek and so lowly, 
give us the courage to enter the song. 

Here we receive new life in the waters; 
here we receive the bread of new birth; 
here you shall call your sons and your daughters, 
call us anew to be salt for the earth. 

Give us to drink the wine of compassion, 
give us to eat the bread that is you; 
nourish us well, and teach us to fashion 
lives that are holy and hearts that are true. 25 

In the above pages the diversity of the Chalice Hvmnal in providing music from a 

variety of styles and era has been shown. Time was not spent going over many of the 

traditional hymns which are included because they are so much a part of our hymnody. 

Instead, new selections were highlighted which broadened the scope of music from the 

previous hymnal. The insertion of gospel songs, new gospel and praise songs makes the 

hymnal more inclusive. The large number of African-American and Hispanic pieces 


25 Marty Haugen, "Gather Us In" (Chicago: GIA, 1982). Used by permission. 
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affirms the diversity, yet oneness, of the denomination and our culture. Not everyone will 
agree with the theologies represented in the hymns, yet this, too, is a recognition of our 
unity in the midst of diversity. 

I emphasized what I believe to be some of the highlights of contemporary hymns 
that were included. The richness of language and the vast use of diverse metaphors and 
colorful images makes these hymns powerful in opening the door to spiritual growth in 
faith. Reading the words by themselves is a spiritual exercise; the tunes make them all the 
more dynamic. It must be noted here the vast contrast between many of these hymn texts 
printed above and the praise music mentioned earlier: the richness of images and depth of 
theology versus the simplicity of scripturally-based words repeated. The two serve 
entirely different functions. Praise choruses are designed to emphasize a basic point 
through repetition of a simple tune; the heart (emotions) is touched quickly. Hymns filled 
with vivid images and mind-stretching metaphors require more cognitive reflection before 
they make the journey to the heart. Praise choruses and contemporary gospel songs have 
their place, but a steady diet of them can stunt spiritual growth. Hymns, on the other 
hand, demand work; however, they are most helpful in moving people into new levels of 
faith and action. This demands that people are willing to think about faith and not focus 
just on feelings. 

What cannot be portrayed adequately in words is the music that goes with many of 
these new hymns (see the Appendixes for some examples). Instead of the traditional hymn 
tunes which some find lifeless, many of these new hymns reflect the musical changes of the 
past thirty years in this culture. Their use by a wide audience over a period of years 
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warrants their becoming a part of the songbook of faith. The inclusion of chords for 
guitars reflects these influences. 

Hymnody is changing with the times and the introduction of so many new hymns 
and tunes reflects this new direction. The honest stretching and struggling people have in 
faith, the real life problems that muddy up lives are not white-washed but openly presented 
in the midst of faith. New images of God which open new doors of relationships help 
people grow. The direction the Chalice Hvmnal is going with new hymns and new tunes 
can help bring new vitality to the worship services of mainline congregations. This will 
demand, however, that people will be serious about relating faith to daily life. 

One of the important factors not yet discussed is the musician (or musicians) who 
will be playing the hymns and choruses. How the hymns are played and the type of sounds 
used are what makes the hymn come alive. Tempo is crucial; nothing will kill the spirit of 
a worship service quicker than hymns played too slowly; too fast and people will be left 
behind. Pianists and organists need to get feedback regarding the tempo at which they 
play hymns. Depending on the instrument being played, the different sounds that can be 
produced need to be used wisely. Old organs that remind us of the rollerskating rinks of 
the 1950s will not do for today. New electronic keyboards are relatively inexpensive and 
provide many sounds which are pleasing and contemporary. Pipe organs are wonderful 
instruments, but the stops chosen by the organist and the style in which it is played are 
critical. Organists must learn to approach the worship setting with new eyes and ears 
rather than assuming that the way the organ has always been played is the only way. 
Preludes and postludes must not be concerts to impress people with skills and power. The 
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musician is central in setting the tone of worship; all the new hymns and choruses in the 
world will make no difference if the musicians are not sensitive to the changes needed. 

Conclusion 

The past few years at Englewood Christian Church have been a time of challenge 
as with many other mainline congregations. Dwindling numbers of young adults and 
concern for survival are raised frequently. Everything is suspect. When there are 
congregations nearby full of young adults, the temptation is to copy what others are doing. 

Englewood has chosen to not throw out what has been and go with the culture but 
rather to reflect upon its heritage and tradition in relation to the culture. During the past 
three years I have shared with the congregation in sermons, through an adult Church 
School class and Elders meetings insights gained in my doctoral study classes and readings 
regarding early church worship. Disciple of Christ history and worship and various articles 
about the cultural dynamics and change of today. In Elders’ meetings we have talked 
about the fact that we no longer live in a Christendom age and what that means. We 
recognize that we need to change but are not always quite sure what that means. My 
readings and research on these themes have been important during this time. 

The move in 1991 to have two services has had mixed reviews. Some feel, and it 
is true, that it divides the congregation; there is not the sense of oneness. Some people 
attend the 8:30 service and are not seen by others. Having everyone in the sanctuary at 
one time would make attendance look bigger. Though it has not grown to be a popular 
time with large numbers, it has been an entering point for some families with children who 
feel intimidated by the larger crowds and the more formal traditional service. The 
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informality and style of music appeals to some; parents with children are more relaxed. 

The change of Church School to the 9:30 hour saved the Church School from dying. I 
have continued the early service because I feel it does meet the needs of some, and having 
that option is important at this time. 

Our sense of worship as a part of our Disciple heritage with communion every 
Sunday and our history of ecumenical relationships as well as the physical structure of the 
sanctuary all played parts in shaping our current directions. Leaders were willing to 
change but not to lose our identity and integrity in the process. This has been a 
congregation which has taken a reasoned faith seriously. In light of this the Elders, the 
Worship Department, the musicians and I have been having an ongoing discussion over 
the past few years regarding worship, wrestling with the direction we should go. 

The development of the supplemental hymnal was a key in saying that the members 
wanted something new and different; we were tired of the old hymnal but really didn’t 
verbalize it. If I included a new hymn insert in the bulletin, others wanted a gospel hymn 
included, also. Diversifying the types of music being sung in worship made a difference. 
Though some were not what I would choose, they were meaningful to others. 

My discussions with the organist and choir director have been stimulating and 
unifying. Having a common interest in music and worship but also having diverse 
backgrounds, we have shared a common sense of what we feel the worship music for 
Englewood needs to be. Though praise choruses are popular and praise bands and singers 
relate to younger people, the close ties to the popular culture and the frequently simplistic 
texts (even though scripturally based) do not lead people forward in the richness of faith. 
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We discussed various ideas and options and have encouraged a diversity of types of music 
on Sunday mornings as well as different sounds, not just the organ. We also recognized 
that music is not to blame for all the problems nor is it the answer to every struggling 
congregation. We can, however, choose music which will help create the spiritual 
atmosphere in which growth in faith can take place. 

The Chalice Hvmnal has been exciting to use. The richness of music and its 
diversity of styles and inclusion of many new hymns has made it popular with the 
congregation and easy to use. It is in touch with the current era and has provided hymns 
that will encourage strong congregational singing and be a catalyst for the renewal of 
worship. The temptation the musicians and I have had has been to introduce too quickly 
all the wonderful new hymns that are available. 

The choice to begin worship with two or three hymns of different styles was 
helpful in getting the congregation familiar with the hymnal as well as providing more 
singing. When one of "my songs" was sung they were more willing to sing the others. 
Singing different songs in place of the Doxology has been helpful. Having claimed that 
our basic order of worship is with what we are most comfortable, we have found freedom 
to diversify and change within that structure. 

Thinking through our theology of worship was central in developing a vital 
worship. Out of that exercise grew the sense of freedom to change. If something doesn't 
work, no harm was done. Marva Dawn's statement that the problem of vital worship is 
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not tradition but staleness has been a very helpful comment. 26 
therefore, the worship has been revitalized. 


26 Dawn, 146. 


The singing, and, 
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CHAPTER 6 
Singing the New Song 

The changing paradigm of congregational hymn singing which has been occurring 
in recent years can only be understood in the context of the radical changes taking place in 
the culture surrounding the church. Advancements in technology and communication, the 
fighting of an unpopular war, the civil rights and equal rights challenges by racial 
minorities and women, the rebellion toward traditionally held values with the use of drugs 
and sexual experimentation have made for a volatile time. 

Various scholars and writers describe this era as a time of paradigm shift from one 
way of looking at life to another which we have not experienced for several hundred years. 
Some describe it as a move from modem to a postmodern world; from the Christian faith 
perspective others have described this time as moving from the Christendom era which has 
existed for centuries to a postchristendom time when the church is no longer considered 
central to society. All seem to agree that we are in the midst of that change and what our 
society and churches will look like in the future is still uncertain. 

The attendance and vitality of the historically strong mainline congregations has 
declined steadily since the mid-1960s. Various reasons are given for this downturn and 
loss of authority. The more fundamental and evangelical churches are the ones who have 
been growing most rapidly in recent years with their emphasis on worship services that 
attract the baby boomers and their families. The type of congregational music sung on 
Sunday mornings in these services is given as one of the reasons for the popularity. 
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It is the belief of this author that traditional mainline congregations can have vital 
and dynamic worship services which help people relate to God without abandoning the 
historical Word and Sacrament order of worship. The beginning point for the 
revitalization of mainline congregations in this time of paradigm shift is the worship 
service - the central act of the church. Sincere praise of God which connects the spiritual 
with the real issues of life is foundational. The paradigm shift being experienced in hymn 
singing is the move toward the inclusion of new hymns and choruses that resonate with 
people today in this new era. Hymn singing is just one of the elements of dynamic 
worship, but it is a major one. Many of the new hymns being published today have 
powerful texts to which people can relate but also have music that has more of a 
contemporary sound. 

Learning from History 

Knowing that the early leaders of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
movement in the 1800s had published many hymnals and that we need to learn from our 
history, we took an in-depth look at the fifty year period from 1830 to 1880 to see if there 
were any findings which would inform our current era. Four major themes arose which 
have parallels to the hymn singing questions of today. 

The questions being raised by congregations in the 1990s regarding hymn singing 
in worship are parallel to those being faced in those middle years of the nineteenth century 
in what is now Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, western Pennsylvania and now West 
Virginia. The questions are not new, just different names. 
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Changes in the cultural music scene do make their way into the churches; people 
want to bring what they find meaningful in everyday life into the worship setting. 
Integration of cultural changes move toward inclusion in meaningful worship. Even 
though powerful leadership voices may speak against them, the tendency was for them to 
find adaptations in worship. Choirs, hymnals with music and musical instrumental in 
worship were three of the big changes addressed during this time. We take them for 
granted today. 

Though Alexander Campbell opposed the changes, and generally lost the 
arguments, he raised an important question which is as valid today as then. The primary 
question was whether the proposed changes would add or detract from the worship of 
God. For Campbell, these innovations would detract from his understanding of true 
worship. Choirs and small ensembles may sing praises to God but actually draw attention 
to their singing rather than leading people toward God. Hymnals with musical notes may 
tempt people to focus on the actual process of singing rather than focusing on the words 
themselves. The use of musical instruments in worship are common today, yet they can be 
used in a way to draw attention to the musician as in a concert rather than drawing 
attention to God. These questions need to be addressed today by every congregation. 
Campbell did us a favor in raising them; even though what he opposed was adopted by 
churches, his questions were heard and did have an influence. 

Instruments, choirs and hymnals with music can enhance worship. Not all changes 
are to be feared; some can be very meaningful to people. Important questions, however, 
need to be raised: 
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- Do these changes lead people into a richer worship time or do they draw 

attention to themselves? 

- Do these changes build up the community of believers or do they set others 

apart? 

- Are these changes in keeping with the spirit of our biblical and historical 

tradition? 

- Do these changes in texts and types of music move people toward a greater 

understanding of God or do they limit true faith and worship? 

- Do these changes help people relate the Gospel to the culture in which they live? 

The gospel songs that grew in popularity during the 1870s were questioned by 
some because of the style of music and the "me" oriented words. They did become very 
meaningful to many Christians as they spoke a personal word of faith. The gospel songs 
were never meant to replace the traditional hymns, and they didn't. These new songs of 
faith were added to the hymnal as a new type of song that helped draw people to God. 
Some of them have survived and are meaningful to many people; other songs have slowly 
faded into the past. The same can be said about the new praise music that is popular 
today, as well as most other types of music. 

Examining the Present 

Some of the musical sounds of the contemporary culture are beginning to find their 
way into the worship places. The rock bands of the 1960s and 1970s with their guitars, 
drums and amplification systems are the musical experience of many today. The 1990s 
use of keyboards and synthesizers along with guitars and drums are becoming the musical 
instruments in a number of churches. Any instrument can be used to praise God as well as 
to praise the artist. 

Where the instruments are located in the worship space is an important question. 

In some churches the instruments with all their amplification system and speakers takes up 
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the entire chancel, called a stage. This is intended by some so that visitors will feel like 
they are at a familiar concert. It is feared that the focus is upon the instruments rather 
than on God. Other congregations place the instruments to the side or keep them on the 
level of the sanctuary leaving the focal place of worship free from distraction. 

The musical sounds and rhythms of the rock groups have also been adapted to 
worship music. The contemporary praise music popular in many churches is intentionally 
designed to sound similar to the music of the rock bands, with some modification. The 
rhythms, beats and musical lines have been placed with scripturally based phrases which 
are easy to sing. The frequent repetition of a phrase, popular in rock music, is also carried 
over into this praise music. 

Many people find praise music popular since it is easy to memorize and reaches the 
emotions through repetition and simple musical lines. The concern by many others is that 
this style of music does not lend itself to texts that have more complex structures and 
phrases. The musical structure of praise choruses has a limited ability to carry meaningful 
texts that engage faith and life. It serves a different but limited purpose in worship in 
comparison to traditional hymns. 

As with the gospel songs of the previous century, they do assist some people in 
their faith relationship by recalling moments of personal conviction. Many of the gospel 
songs did find their way into the hymnal, depending upon the denomination. New songs in 
the gospel tradition are also popular today. They were not intended to be the only songs 
sung in worship. This is a concern for some congregations today who have abandoned the 
hymnbook to use only praise choruses or contemporary gospel songs. Much history of 
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worship as well as diversity of hymns of praise have been lost. To use only what attract 
people to worship is to misuse the worship of God. 

Many writers are raising the question regarding the relationship of the church to 
the culture in a postchristendom time when the values of the popular culture are frequently 
in sharp contrast to those of the gospel. Some churches feel comfortable using whatever 
elements of the culture are necessary in order to relate to people looking for a church 
home and relationship with Christ. Worship music based on the popular cultural sounds 
are used and encouraged; those services are frequently popular. Other theologians 
question that being so closely tied to the culture might jeopardize the Gospel. With new 
dynamic hymns being written, and many with more contemporary rhythms, mainline 
churches can have vital hymn singing in traditional worship services. Churches do not 
need to sell out to the culture to survive. 

The church needs to be "in the world but not of the world," as is frequently 
commented. The church must be close enough to the culture to relate to the real lives of 
people, yet remain distant enough to not be identified with the culture in values. The 
church, in a postchristendom era, needs to hold a more Christ against culture position. 

The new hymns, as reflected in the Chalice Hvmnal. provide that. Carol Doran and 
Thomas Troeger caution us. 

The revitalization of worship requires a balanced critique of popular 
culture. We do have to be wary of the extreme individualism that can 
derail our efforts. The language of personal autonomy and self-fulfillment 
that is rampant in our society can make it difficult to comprehend the 
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Christian vocabulary of corporate prayer, of acting together as the body of 
Christ. 1 

The music congregations sing needs to reflect this position. 

Reflecting on Theology 

Foundational to vital and dynamic worship in a faith community is a clear 
understanding of the theology of worship. Worship of God is central to the life of any 
congregation. It is the time when the faithful gather together in community to unite voices 
and hearts in praises to God and to also receive words and substance to help them live 
God's way in their daily lives. Worship is dialogical as the people of God interact with the 
living God celebrated in Jesus Christ. 

The faithful bring their real life stories into worship with them knowing that God is 
present and will sustain them in life. Worship is a time to celebrate the power and glory of 
God while at the same time being humbled by God's grace and nearness. The Word of 
God is proclaimed through scripture and the spoken word; the grace of God through 
Christ is proclaimed in the sacraments of Communion and Baptism. 

The worship service that includes both the reading of scripture with its response in 
the sermon as well as the response of the people through the offering and gathering 
around the table not only has historic ties down through the centuries, but still holds 
power for lives today. As the dynamics of worship are understood there is freedom to 
express creativity and freedom within the structure. This type of worship service does not 
have to be thrown out in order to be relevant and alive. In a time of being countercultural 


1 Carol Doran and Thomas Troeger, Trouble at the Table: Gathering the Tribes for 
Worship (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992), 35. 
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the traditions of the church take on even more powerful meaning as we remember those 
who have been faithful through the years. The challenge is to balance past with the 
present. We live in that tension. 

The criticism raised about traditional worship services being stale has a valid point. 
The form of the service has become rigid and lifeless in many congregations. In the desire 
to be reverent and holy we frequently have lost all sense of life. This does not have to be. 
A rethinking the theology of worship in light of seeking to be relevant to lives today can 
bring vitality. The suggestion made to "warm up" the service are valid and reasonable for 
any kind of service. The road back toward vital mainline congregations lies not in 
throwing out the order of service, but allowing the Spirit of God to breathe life back into 
the worship and life of the congregation. It is not the order of the service or singing 
particular praise songs, but the spirit behind them. 

Some critics say that the traditional worship order frightens people who are 
visiting and have no understanding of what is going on. There may be some truth in this 
which needs to be examined. Those who have attended church all their lives assume 
certain language and elements of worship which are foreign to newcomers. Making the 
language of worship and the bulletins more "visitor friendly" is a point to consider. It also 
becomes a teaching moment to instruct and educate people of what is worship and what 
the various elements mean. 

Congregational hymn singing is a central element in a dynamic worship service. 

The hymns belong to the people; it is their communal activity bringing heart and mind into 
the presence of God. The people are bonded together in the act of singing. Singing has 
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power which words alone do not have; it touches the emotions as the mind speaks the 
words. Words sung to a tune are more easily remembered. Through hymns the 
congregation learns much of their theology of God, Christ and the church which are 
carried with them their entire lives. 

The hymns sung by the worshipers need to not only be words of praise but also 
words that speak God's word to their real life situations. Worship and, therefore, hymns 
need to deal with the hard issues of life in a faith context. That is one reason why I believe 
the new Chalice Hvmnal is so popular. There are many powerful hymns with new singable 
tunes which speak to 1990s issues as well as many which remind us of the faith of God’s 
people down through the centuries. The church, as the Body of Christ, transcends time to 
include all the saints from all ages. 

The Chalice Hvmnal has a wide selection of hymns from all ages and types. The 
richness of hymnody is preserved and enhanced with the inclusion of traditional hymns and 
old favorite gospel songs, as well as the inclusion of new hymns, folk tunes and even some 
of the praise choruses. Old tunes set to new music can bring vitality since the tune is 
familiar. Tunes easily playable with guitar and have more contemporary sounds have 
dynamic words that teach scripture, theology and relate to present life. The introduction 
of a Psalter brings another rich portion of our heritage into the hymnal. The direction the 
Chalice Hvmnal has taken is the direction needed today for hymns to play an important 
role in renewing the worship in mainline congregations. 
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Finding a Song 

In light of the research and discussion some observations and suggestions 
regarding hymn singing in worship need to be shared which will help make worship vital 
and dynamic. 

1. Include a diverse cross section of styles of music. Though I would recommend 
staying predominately with traditional hymn type of tunes, including a gospel song, a 
contemporary praise chorus or a more contemporary hymn or folk tune will add variety to 
the service. Each congregation must be considered differently; what might work for one 
may not work for another. There is strength in the blending the traditional and the 
contemporary, the old and the new. Members are at different places in their faith journeys 
and certain hymns and types of music may relate more easily to where they are; some 
people focus more on reason while others want simple statements that speak to the heart. 

2. Take the time to reflect with the Elders, the Worship Department, the Board of 
Directors or some group within the church on the theology of worship. Examine the 
history of worship and why we have the order of service we do. A clear sense of theology 
of worship will free the pastor and worship leaders to be more creative and relevant to 
today. 

3. Experiment within the basic order of worship where and how new and different 
congregational hymns can be sung. Try singing two or three different types of hymns at 
the beginning of the worship. Use a chorus before the pastoral prayer. Sing a hymn while 
the offering is being taken, or even while communion is being served. Small changes will 
help move the service from being boring and predictable to being alive. 
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4. If you have the musicians and instruments, try different sounds and styles. 

Have a piano piece where normally the organ would play. Sing a verse a cappella 
(without instruments). Experiment on the organ with different stop arrangements. The 
new electronic pianos and keyboard have a wide variety of sounds that are very adaptable 
to worship and bring in a more contemporary sound. Some new tunes lend themselves to 
the use of hand drums and tamborines. 

5. The musicians are central in setting the tone of worship. How the hymns are 
played, especially the tempo, are crucial. Keep the tempo lively and upbeat; a slow, 
dragging hymn can kill a worship service; however, the tempo and style needs to be in 
keeping with the hymn and the context of worship. Choose prelude, postlude and 
offertory music that does not have somber, dark tones. 

6. Communion is frequently a time for quiet personal meditation. This is an 
important element; however, it does not hurt to occasionally pick hymns with a more 
celebrative rhythm to make the communion time more joyous, reflecting the celebration of 
the risen Christ in our midst. 

7. When a baptism or parent-child dedication service takes place in worship, 
consider singing one of the appropriate hymns and responsive readings out of the Chalice 
Hymnal, or other source, as a way to include the congregation. 

8. Develop a plan to introduce new hymns to the congregation, through the choir, 
having the organist or pianist play, reading the words one week and hearing the tune, 
practicing it before worship to sing later. 
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9. Do not use novelty just for the sake of novelty, but explore ways to introduce 
different ways to sing music which will strengthen the worship and help move people in 
faith. 

10. With electronic keyboards and MIDI computer connections, the future of 
electronic music is wide open. This will definitely be a part of our future music in 
worship. 

11. Change is a part of life; be open to new hymns, new sounds and new ways in 
which to make the worship service relevant and meaningful. 

12. We must take seriously the criticisms that worship services are stale and 
lifeless. The suggestions regarding “warming up” a service are worth considering. 

13. All this is for nothing if the ministers and congregational leaders are not 
serious about spiritual renewal and developing vital and dynamic communities of faith. 

Summary 

Throughout history, people of faith have been creating songs and writing words by 
which to sing the glory and praise of God. Hymns have carried people through times of 
trial and persecution; they have been sung at moments of celebration and joy. 
Congregational songs are central to the celebration of Advent and Christmas, Holy Week 
and Easter. We sing our theology; we proclaim our faith. 

Every generation has developed its own song out of their own experiences. The 
Spirit of God is constantly creating and calling people to praise God in new words for a 
new day. Singing new songs to the Lord is the norm. Yet, within each generation we 
keep the sense of the Realm of God by singing the hymns of generations past. It is only 
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normal, then, that in a new day and age, the new songs of faith become a part of the song 
of the church today. 

The recent introduction of many new hymns, some of them included in the Chalice 
Hymnal, provides an excellent opportunity for mainline churches to develop dynamic 
worship services through hymns that speak out of the depth of faith yet are relevant to the 
changing times in which we live. 

Times are changing; the future is unknown. God calls us to sing of faith and praise 
in a changing world. 
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Words and Music by Marty Haugen, 1981. Copyright © 1982 by GIA Publications. Used by permission 
of GIA Publications, Chicago, Ill. 
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give us the cour-age to en - ter the song, 
lives that are ho - ly and hearts that are true, 
fire of love in our flesh and our bone. 
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Come and Find the Quiet Center 




Words by Shirley Erena Murray, 1989. Copyright © 1992 by Hope Publishing Co., Carol Stream, Ill. All 
rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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I Am the Light of the World! 
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You peo - pie come and fol - low me! 
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fol - low and love you'll learn themys-ter- y 


what you were meant to do and be. 


Words and music by Jim Strathdee. Copyright © 1969 by Desert Flower Music, Carmichael, Calif. Used 
by permission. 
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Words and music by James K. Manley, 1975. Copyright © 1978 by James K. Manlev. Used by 
permission. ' } 
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I Come with Joy 
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Words by Brian Wren; music arranged by Charles H. Webb, 1987. Copyright © 1971 by Hope Publishing 
Co., Carol Stream, Ill. All rights reserved. Used by permission. 
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Appendix G 

Let Us Talents and Tongues Employ 



Words by Fred Kaan. Copyright © 1975 by Hope Publishing Co., Carol Stream, Ill. All rights reserved. 
Used by permission. 
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Here I Am, Lord 





Copyright © 1981 by Daniel L. Schulte and New Dawn Music, 5536 NE Hassalo, Portland, Ore. All 
rights reserved. Used with permission. 
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